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Price-Cutters Read Out of Industry 


NE of the most vital forces for good 
in the textile industry is the Southern 
Textile Association. For years, this organ- 
ization has been making headway toward 
the development of more efficient operating 
personnel in southern cotton mills—efhicient 
from the standpoint of both manufacturing 
technique and human management. 
Consequently it was appropriate that 
B. B. Gossett should have chosen the recent 
annual convention of that body as the 
medium for the presentation of one of the 
most forceful addresses ever made at a tex- 
tile meeting. 
Vv 


In substance, Mr. Gossett read out of 
the industry those individuals who have 
been practicing “stupid, spineless and in- 
defensible merchandising methods.” Point- 
ing out that the period of quiet which fol- 
lowed the unusually heavy demand in 
February and March was normal, and that 
there was no reason for a decline in the 
price of cotton goods, he assailed those 
manufacturers and agents who “have been 
persistent in trying to force the situation 
by cutting prices.”” The outcome, of course, 
was inevitable. This practice ‘‘resulted in 
the development of very little additional 
business; on the other hand, prices have 
again been forced downward to the low 
point of the year and confidence has been 
shaken.” 


such unsound 
strongly con- 
‘*There is no 


‘Those who _ practice 
policies cannot be_ too 
demned,” said Mr. Gossett. 
permanent place in the industry for them.” 


¥ 
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It takes courage to “talk out in meeting” 
that way. It takes courage, also—and free- 
dom from sectional blindness— for a 
southerner to analyze the comparative 
status of New England and the South so 
dispassionately as did Mr. Gossett. Point: 
ing out that many believe that at least two 
million additional spindles will have to be 
scrapped before the industry will right it- 
self and can be operated on a stabilized 
earning basis, he said: “I can’t help but 
feel, with the lights now before me, that 
the South, and not New England, may be 
called upon to make this tremendous sacri- 
hee.” 

However, there was no defeatist tone 
in Mr. Gossett’s address. He left his 
hearers with this encouraging thought: “In 
my judgment, the future holds even greater 
opportunities and promise than ever before 
for those of us who have the stamina, char- 
acter and intelligence to meet such emer- 
gencies.” 

Leadership of the type reflected in Mr. 
Gossett’s remarks, and in the attitude of a 
continually increasing number of textile 
manufacturers, is the surest earnest of such 
an outcome. 
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The Week 


in Textiles 


as Reflected in This Issue 


General 


Tentative Standards Proposed 

Four new tentative standards on cot- 
ton goods for rubber coating, enamelling 
duck, cotton tape, and relative humidity, 
were recommended for publication by 
Committee D-13 meeting in Chicago 
this week. Revision of several specifica- 
tions also recommended. (page 34) 


Microanalysis of Yarn 

The microscope finds application in 
controlling penetration of dyestuffs and 
sizings, and in determining causes of 
various yarn defects due to use of 
wrong raw materials or construction. 


(page 41) 


Patent Protection 

One of the important reasons cited in 
favor of securing patent protection is 
that failure to apply for a patent may 
leave an inventor defenceless against 
powerful competition from others who 
have made similar discoveries at a later 
date. (page 43) 


Consumer Reactions 

Necessity for fast dyes in bathing 
suits, market for moth-proof fabrics, 
underwear sizes, position of colored 
sheets, and better overalls, are the items 
covered by Miss Lillian Edgerton writ- 
ing in the “Buyer's Viewpoint” this 


week. ( page $4) 


Smoothness in Elastic Web 
Carrying insufficient weight on the 
rubber warp is given as one of several 
reasons for lack of smoothness in an 
elastic web submitted. (page 56) 


Grinding Cards 

for the card clothing in 
mills being worn down more on 
one side of the card than on the other 
is the grinder’s inability to hear with 
one ear as well as with the other, in the 
opinion of a reader. A test for disclos 


ing this reason is suggested. (page 57 


\ reason 
many 
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Time for Caution, Not Pessimism 
Although business continues on low 
levels, so much progress has been made 
and so many signs of stability have ap- 
peared that a more hopeful view for fall 
recovery is justified, says Dr. L. H. 
Haney in this week’s TEXTILE Wortp 


Analyst. Immediate situation calls for 
caution, however, in his opinion. 
(page 59) 


Cotton 


N. C. Cotton Manufacturers Meet 
Necessity for adjusting production to 
demand, disastrous effects of excessive 
taxation, and Japan’s textile industry 
were among topics discussed at conven- 
tion of North Carolina Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association. (page 30) 


Narrow Sheeting Prices Too Low 
Referring specifically to narrow sheet- 

ings, George A. Sloan, president of The 

Cotton-Textile Institute, analyzes situa- 





tion and states there is no. justification 
for full-time operation or for accept- 
ance of orders on present price levels. 
(page 40) 


Cotton Rises Sharply 

Better feeling in financial and con 
modity markets following suggestion of 
war debt moratorium paralleled by ris: 
in cotton prices amounting to 150 to 155 
points above June 8 low. (page 63) 


Upturn in Cotton Yarn Prices 

In sympathy with raw material, cot 
ton yarns prices advanced and outlook 
for future is more optimistic although 
present volume is not large. (page 63 


Goods Outlook Brightens 

A sudden and unexpected advance in 
prices and widespread inquiry from 
buyers took the market by surprise early 
this week. Many mills withdrew print 
cloths and broadcloths until the situation 
clarified itself. Large yardage sold at 
advancing prices. (page 67) 


Wool 


Lubr'cants for Wool 

Preparation of stable emulsions for 
the lubrication of wool stock is facili- 
tated with equipment recently made 
available to the textile industry. 
(page 46) 


Wool Fairly Active 
Expanding demand in 

wool market. Fine 

demand than coarser grades. 


evidence in 
wools in better 
(page 65) 


“Boom” Near in Men’s Wear 

Sales of men’s wear show no signs 
of having passed the peak for the heavy- 
weight season. New business _ being 
placed from day to day is making the 
delivery problem more difficult for man- 
ufacturers and indications are some 
buyers will be disappointed. (page 67) 








The Textile Outlook 


HOSE rifts in the clouds which were referred to last week have now 
spread to a point where they permit much encouraging light to be 
thrown on the textile situation. The Hoover moratorium appears as a most 
luminary in the sky. Its 
impressed many business men as a portent that depression has actually 
passed its bottom point. 


important business favorable reception has 
Seant stocks of most finished textiles place this 
Raw 


material supplies are large, which should act as a healthy balance wheel 
in preventing a runaway market when operations swing back to normal. 


industry in position to benefit as soon as buying interest broadens. 


Mill men should concentrate on wider margins, and the opportunity for 
their development seems near. . . Cotton goods sold buoyantly this 
week as raw cotton stiffened. Some sellers withdrew their offerings so that 
they may benefit later from the higher prices which they see in the making. 
Why burden mills with profitless business if higher prices are just around 
the corner? Wool goods continue to attract steady business with most 
desirable lines sold up for six weeks or more ahead. Knit goods face a 


broader market. Silks are much improved in tone. 
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Hopeful for Worsted Yarns 

Deliveries are still urgently requested 
in worsted yarns due to men’s wear de- 
mand. New business not large, but lull 
vas expected and outlook fairly encour- 
ging. (page 65) 


Knitting 


Dr. Taylor on Hosiery Wages 
Wage trends in the full-fashioned 
iosiery industry are minutely analyzed 
by Dr. George W. Taylor, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in a new book. 
Outstanding among points emphasized 
s the thought that manufacturers should 
‘onsider wages, not as individual ques- 
tion, but as part of general production 
and distribution problem. (page 32) 


Knitting Circular Hosiery 

Production of hosiery having true rib 
tops; plain-stitch, fancy reverse-plated 
legs and insteps; and plain, unpatterned 
heels, toes, and soles is made possible 
with an improved circular hosiery ma- 
chine. (page 45) 


Too Much Hosiery! 

Full-fashioned hosiery market still 
suffers from surplus, but manufacturers 
are hopeful July shut-downs will reduce. 
stocks. Distress merchandise | slighly 
smaller. (page 70) 


Where’s that 60% ? 

Heavyweight underwear mills esti- 
mate only 40% of season’s business has 
been placed. Stocks are very small and 
there are growing indications demand 
will exceed supply in August. (page 70) 


Knit Goods Wage Survey 

A committee appointed by the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, with John 
Nash McCullaugh, general manager of 
Berkshire Knitting Mills, as chairman, 
will study plan for a nation-wide study 
of wages in hosiery and underwear in- 


mills. 


Hoover Debt Plan 
Spurs Textiles 


rP\HE textile markets very def- 
initely shared in the stimulus 
furnished business in general by 
President Hoover’s proposal on in- 
ternational debts and reparations. 
Cotton goods reflected the stronger 
tone in the raw material market, 
and spirited buying was noted in 
the early part of the week. Raw 
silk prices advanced sharply and 
the sentiment for fall was de- 
cidedly firmer in both primary 
and intermediate markets. 
Irrespective of the permanency 
of this spurt, it was a graphic in- 
dication of the highly sensitive 
situation in textiles today. It 
takes comparatively little impetus 
to convert a dull market into an 
active one.—EpIrTor. 








dustries, especially regarding their com- 
parative relation with wages paid in 
other industries. (page 70) 


Swimsuit Profits Clipped 
Price-cutting early in the season 
brought swimsuit prices down to about 
35% below last year, but increased vol- 
ume has balanced differential for most 
Several weeks more buying ex- 
pected. (page 70) 


Silk 


Price Jump Frightens Buyers 
Encouraged by President Hoover’s 
moratorium plan, raw silk took sharp 
rise; advance was too swift for manu- 
facturers and buying slackened. 


The Business Outlook 


HE swift, sweeping reversal of psychology in world security and 


commodity markets should be a sufficient word to the wise. It has 


suddenly exposed the paralyzing doubt and deflationist dogma that have 


dominated and unduly prolonged this depression; given a glimpse of the 


vast forces of potential financial power, deferred demand and postponed 


enterprise that can catapult business into unparalleled expansion again, 


once they are released by intelligent leadership and recuperating confi- 


dence. This surge of speculative sentiment in the past week swamps 


the slow, stagnant statistics of business 


activity which, in our index 


up to June 20, showed a sharp drop to a new low level, with steel, 


carloadings and even check transactions sagging under orthodox summer 


slackness. But prices have become the key to recovery, and the scramble 


of empty inventories and idle investment funds to get on the bus before 


it starts back to normal value levels is likely to leave business indicators 


behind for a while, unless the overloaded vehicle tries to take the steep 
hill on high and stalls or strips its gears—The Business Week. 
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ket sees early end of low level era. 
(page 67) 


Light Call for Thrown Yarn 
Neither spinners or throwsters do 
much business; bulk of demand is for 
crepe and tram thrown yarns. Spinners 
look for pick-up in late July. (page 67) 


Informal Fall Showings 

Offering of fall silks is proceeding 
informally but manufacturers are find- 
ing better buyer interest than expected. 
They are moving slowly, however, with 
memories of two rather unsuccessful 
seasons fresh in mind. (page 69) 


Rayon 


Industrial Enters Knitting 

Hiram S. Rivitz, president of Indus- 
trial Rayon Corp., announces that his 
company will produce tubular knitted 
fabrics, entering that industry not as a 
competitor of knitters, but with the aim 
of stabilizing yarn prices thus benefit- 
ing both producer and consumer. 


(page 48) 


Rayon Inventories Low 

Inventories below normal and some 
varn producers say they are lowest on 
record. Market confident regarding fall, 
and tightening of prices is expected, 
Moderate buying. (page 67) 


British Rayon Production 

British production of rayon for May 
was 3,920,000 Ib. against 3,820,000 Ib. 
for April. The amount excised in May 
was 4,030,000 Ib. against 3,910,00 Ib. 
in April. 


Processing 


Refinishing and Shrinking 
Refinishers and shrinkers of wool 
goods adopt modern equipment and 
methods and take steps to put industry 
on sound, scientific basis. (page 36) 


Southeastern Chemists Organize 

At meeting in Columbus, Ga., organ- 
ization of Southeastern section of Amer- 
ican Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists was perfected. (page 49) 


Hosiery Dyeing 

Uneven shades in silk hosiery are 
attributed to variations in twist and 
denierage, augmented by use of silks 
which have been aged under different 
conditions. (page 57) 


Finishing Taffeta 

Directions given for finishing silk 
and rayon taffeta include mention of the 
various precautions necessary to avoid 
oil spots and graying of dark shades, 
(page 37) 
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Constructive Thought 
Offered at 


Convention of 
North Carolina 
Mill Men 


HE disastrous consequences of excessive taxation 

and the necessity for adjusting production to the 

level of demand for cotton goods were stressed in 
addresses delivered at the 25th annual convention of 
The Cotton Manufacturers Association of North Caro- 
lina, held at Sedgefield Inn, near Greensboro, N. C., 
June 19 and 20. Approximately 100 members and 
visitors were present for the two-day program which was 
featured by pleas for econemy in local and State govern- 
mental expenditures. 


K. P. Lewis Elected President 


Kk. P. Lewis, secretary and treasurer, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., West Durham, N. C.. was elected president 
of the association at the regular business session Satur- 
day morning. Other officers elected at that time were 
Charles A. Cannon, Kannapolis, N. C., first vice-presi- 
dent; A. M. Fairley, Laurinburg, N. C., second vice- 
president; and L. W. Clark, Spray, N. C., third 
vice-president. Hunter Marshall, Jr., Charlotte, N. C., 
was re-elected secretary and treasurer, while Carl R. 
Cunningham, Atlanta, named traffic 
manager. 


Ga.. was again 

The annual banquet, with President Briggs acting as 
toastmaster, was one of the high-spots in the convention. 
James H. Pou, Raleigh, N. C., delivered an address on 
the accomplishments of the 1931 General Assembly of 
North Carolina and traced the development of various 
methods of taxation proposed and adopted by the legis- 
lature. He also suggested that the agricultural sections 
of the State should look with favor upon the develop- 
ment of industries in the Piedmont section as a means 
of building up a home market for farm products. 

The speaker pointed out that the cost of operating 
the State government in North Carolina had increased 
from about $25,000,000 in 1915 to $102,000,000 in 1930. 
During this 15-year period the bonded debt of the State 
increased from practically nothing to $170,000,000. He 
deplored the recently imposed tax on hydro-electric 
power, saying that “nothing would delay the progress 
of the State more than a tax on the only source of 
30 
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power it possesses.’’ Diversification in industry as well 
as in agriculture was urged by Mr. Pou. 

Cason J. Callaway, LaGrange, Ga., president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association, one of th 
honor guests at the convention, in a brief talk at th 
banquet, declared that stability is worth more than 
almost anything else in life, but that during the las 
several months the American business man has onl) 
aggravated the deplorable economic situation by undu 
fear and worry. Mr. Gallaway stressed intelligent an: 
aggressive advertising and merchandising as one of the 
industry’s greatest needs. His advice to manufacturers 
was: (1) Find out what the public wants; (2) Let 
them know they want it; and (3) Make it convenient 
for them to get it. 

As a result of the golf tournament, R. H. Walker 
High Point, N. C., was awarded the prize for low gross 
score for manufacturers. W. H. Willard, Charlotte. 
N. C., in charge of the tournament, presented the prizes 
at the banquet. Ben Cone, Greensboro, N. C., and A. R 
Howard, Concord, N. C., were tied for low net. In the 
competitive play for allied textile men, I. B. Grainger, 
Greensboro, N. C., received low gross with a score of 
76, while O. D. Phillips, of Greensboro, and J. M 
Smith, of Charlotte, were tied for low net with a score 
of 72 each. 

Cason J. Callaway, acting as judge of cotton apparel 
worn by ladies present at the banquet, awarded prizes 
for the most complete cotton outfits to Mrs. W. H. 
Willard, of Charlotte, and Mrs. Charles A. Cannon, of 
Concord. 


Annual Address of the President 


The question of balancing production to correspond 
with actual demand for cotton goods and the problems 
of State and local taxation were discussed by President 
W. D. Briggs in his annual address. He declared that 
manufacturers must set their house in order, keep it in 
order, and see that their goods are properly merchandised. 
His address, in part, was as follows: 

Under stimulus from The Cotton-Textile Institute we have 
made a great step forward in regulating our production but 
we must admit that “scientific merchandising,” if that term 
means selling our goods at a profit, still remains a glimmer- 
ing Will-o-the-Wisp, and especially so to those who are 
making an effort to bring about the foundation stone of bal- 
anced production. 

There have been times in the last few months when it 
seemed that balanced production had been achieved in cer- 
tain groups, yet without a corresponding improvement in 
manufacturing margin. While prices, in light of conditions, 
have not responded as they should, we must continue our 
efforts to hold the ground we have gained until our cus- 
tomers come to a realization that this position will be main- 
tained and that they may buy at fair prices with confidence. 
This is a duty we owe to our customers and our stock- 
holders. 

Regarding taxation—what is needed is a reduction, not a 
shifting, of taxes. If North Carolina cannot compete in an 
agricultural way in the world markets, then unquestionably 
our only hope is to develop industrially, and to that end 
means must be devised to make our State as attractive as 
possible to industry. The industries we now have must be 
fostered and new industries brought in until there is suffi- 
cient industrial wealth to largely carry our governmental 
expense without being unduly burdened. 

Industrial North Carolina has no desire to avoid its tax 
obligation, but it realizes that if this burden is made so 
heavy that it is handicapped in competition with the rest 
of the country, then industrial development in the State is 
doomed. 

A principle must be adopted and to this principle we must 
adhere if we are to encourage industrial growth in our 


State; a growth which will give employment to our people 
ind customers to our merchants, which will furnish a home 
market for our agricultural products. This growth can be 
iccomplished only if a fair return is realized from the invest- 
ment in addition to a reserve providing for a healthy ex- 
pansion. 


Address by Paul V. Bunn 


Cotton manufacturers should devote more attention 
to the retail outlets for their products, according to 
Paul V. Bunn, New York, who delivered an address 
on “Executive Management” at the Friday morning ses- 
sion. He declared that manufacturers would thus be 
able better to ascertain what products and what price 
ranges would appeal to the ultimate consumers. 

The speaker insisted that if it is illegal to “gouge 
the public with prices that are unduly high” then it 
should be “equally illegal to gouge competitors with 
prices that are unduly low, meaning below the cost of 
production.” His address, in part, was as follows: 


Output somehow must be leveled with the demand. Some 
men fear that an agreement to do this would be “illegal.” 
The intent of the law was to prevent conspiracy to gouge 
the public with artificially-high prices, but not to jail you 
for agreeing to stop producing more than the world wants 
to buy. If the courts would hold as “illegal” agreements to 
make sound mergers in groups, as the railroads are doing: 
or to stop night work entirely; or to cut production to a 
demand level—well, the sooner we can get that decision, the 
better for all. 

You may not legally agree on specific prices, but you can 
certainly make a resolution of your own that you'll not sell 
your products below your costs, for it not only pushes the 
price to a point which ruins one of 
your biggest retail outlets for tex- 
tiles—the 15,000,000 people connected 
with textile production—but it cuts the 
ground from under your competitors’ 
feet and your own feet at the same time. 

I think if I owned a mill, I'd leave 
a lot of details to others, and spend 
much time travelling around, especially 
among retailers, asking questions and 
making notes. Nor would | look upon 
textile manufacturing as a permanent 
industry merely because it is an old 
one, or because people must have 
clothes. They change their minds over- 
night as to the kinds they want; and 
we cannot make the same old stuff, in 
the same old way, and expect them to 
grab our products forever. 

Most over-production is in the slow 
selling and the non-selling lines. Push 
the live ones and let the others slide. 
No matter how good your product may 
be, it is of no value to you until it is 
sold, and sold at a profit. Manufactur- 
ing is important, but the merchandising 
is still more so. Many mills feel that 
they cannot afford to do their own 
selling, so they have to turn it over to 
others; and frequently these others 
make a good profit while the mill sut- 
fers a loss. Of course, where many 
mills merge, or otherwise grow, they 
can then take care of their own selling 
and get both profits. 

I have the idea that some day you will have a sort of 
executive council, possessed of rather autocratic powers to 
handle for you the question of production, advertising and 
merchandising. 
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Moser Discusses Far East 
The development of Japan’s cotton manufacturing 
industry during the last 25 vears and its gradual rise 
to supremacy in markets of the Far East, supplanting 





Will D. Briggs, retiring presi- 
dent, Cotton Manufacturers As- 


North Carolina 


English and American manufacturers mm China and India, 
was the subject of an address by Charles K. Moser, of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, who has spent many 
years in the Orient and who last year engaged in a 
special study of textile conditions in Japan, China and 
India. He spoke in part as follows: 

Whereas 25 years ago American cotton goods were the 
standard in the Far East, today it is difficult to find a piece 
of our goods in the bazaars of India. Lancashire’s cotton 
industry is evidently doomed as far as exporting to the Far 
East is concerned. This loss of markets in China and India 
is due largely to the rise of cotton manufacturing in Japan, 
which now has, for its size, the best equipped and most effi- 
ciently operated cotton textile industry in the world. 

Japan’s cotton manufacturing industry, which is almost 
perfectly centralized, has as important resources three things: 
(1) homogenuity of the race; (2) frugal, industrious and 
patriotic people; and (3) the traditional development of silk 
culture. Great progress has been made in the care of textile 
workers, and in this respect the Japanese are exceeded only 
by the more progressive American mills. It was estimated 
that 75% of cotton mill labor in Japan consists of women 
and girls for whom dormitories are provided. The bonus 
system is employed in wage payments from superintendents 
on down to can tenders. . 

The Japan Cotton Spinners Association includes about 
66% of the cotton spinning spindles in the country. Their 
mills operate on two 84-hour shifts each day and with the 
industry under unified control the regulation of production is 
a relatively simple process. About 75% of the entire indus- 
try and commerce of that country is in the hands of 15 fami- 
lies. Thus, purchasing, financing, transporting, producing 
and selling are largely directed by the same executives. 

Japanese cotton manufacturers are determined to take over 
the textile markets of South Africa 
and South America, in addition to those 
in the Far East. 

Upon an inquiry from the floor, 
Mr. Moser stated that the average 
wage of cotton mill workers in Japan, 
in the equivalent of our dollar, is 
about $9.12 for male labor and $7.21 
for female labor, per week. These 
figures include dormitory rooms, 
benefits and bonuses, as well as losses 
sustained by mills in food served to 
operatives. The Japanese workers 
are now tending more machinery than 
in 1929, he said. In that year the 
average female worker operated 480 
spindles or 3 looms (plain or auto- 
matic), in 1930 the number increased 
to 600 spindles or 54 looms. 

Mr. Moser estimated that this 
year each operative probably handles 
an average of 64 looms. 


Resolutions and Secretary's Report 


Resolutions were passed strongly 
endorsing the movement to use cot- 
ton bagging for the baling of cotton 
and cotton goods and for the putting 
up of starch, and protesting the action 
of railroads in petitioning the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for permission to increase 
railroad freight rates 15% horizontally. 

The secretary's report was submitted by Hunter 
Marshall, Jr., Charlotte, N. C., at the opening of the 
executive business session Saturday morning. He dis- 
cussed the various activities of the association during 
the year and stressed the essential functions of trade 
organizations. 
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Dr. Taylor 
Analyzes 


Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Wages 


HERE is no panacea for the present labor prob- 

lems that confront the full-fashioned hosiery indus- 

try ; neither is there any pat rule to determine what 
constitutes a fair wage for the operatives in these mills. 
The industry is too varied, it includes too many widelv 
different divisions, to permit of easy settlement of its 
problems by a single, or even by a group pf standards. 
But there are certain fundamentals which, properly 
studied, can serve as an intelligent guide toward solution. 
It is these fundamentals which occupy the attention of 
Dr. George W. Taylor, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in his new book, “The Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Worker: His Changing Economic Status.” 

Outstanding in the picture Dr. Taylor draws of the 
full-fashioned hosiery labor situation, is his insistence 
upon the premise that a true understanding of the labor 
angle demands an understanding of the industry in all its 
main aspects. This is the text of his book; and it is 
made by the basis of a powerful, thoughtful message. 
Wages, weekly rates, daily rates, hours of labor, uni- 
formity of scale—these are merely part of the general 
question of profitable production and distribution, and 
must be considered in their relation thereto. As Dr. 
Taylor rightly says, hosiery manufacturers are far too 
apt to separate the wage question from their other prob- 
lems, and to regard it as an individual issue. This ap- 
proach is fallacious and defeats its own purpose. 


Wages vs. Profits 


When sales decline calls for economy in operation, 
should labor bear the brunt in wage cuts? Sometimes, 
says Dr. Taylor, but he points out that it is easy to abuse 
this resource. He remarks on the manufacturers’ tend- 
ency “to follow the doctrine of the ‘holiness’ of the 10% 
profit when they maintain that wage rates should be 
adjusted in order to make profits possible” ; and he adds 
this significant pointer: 


“Manufacturers may deserve to make no profit if their 


Ww 
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plants are too inefficiently operated, and it is unsound to 
expect wage-rate adjustments of such a degree as to enable 
all plants to operate at a profit.” 

With this as his preliminary thought, he digs down 
into the roots of the industry, tracing both the industry 
proper, and its labor relation, back to their earliest begin- 
nings. He parallels the development of the one against 
the other, emphasizing their interdependence. Too much 
cannot be said in favor of such a concept. Dr. Taylor 
calls on the manufacturer to consider wages as he con- 
siders production, or selling prices, or any other of the 
multiple aspects of his business. 

Wage cuts, of course, are a legitimate method of 
reducing overhead ; but these cuts must be proportionate 
to other economies. “The failure of a plant to earn 
a profit is not in itself adequate reason for wage-rate 
changes, though many executives use this situation as 
their only argument for wage-rate adjustments.” How- 
ever, Dr. Taylor intimates, it is reasonable to revise 
wages if profits cannot be earned by a mill because its 
labor costs are higher than in competing mills. 

Dr. Taylor reviews the last two decades in full- 
fashioned hosiery production, especially the boom period 
that followed the war. So minute is his treatment of 
this era, that this part of his book constitutes virtually 
a history of the industry. Those who favor curtail- 
ment, and, incidentally, this group has shown a healthy 
growth during the last year, will appreciate the fol- 
lowing : 

“One of the most important attitudes that should be de- 
veloped in the full-fashioned hosiery industry is a considera- 
tion of hosiery production in the light of market possibilities 
and not from the point of view of possible capacity output.” 


The Surplus Problem 


Dr. Taylor should have printed the above in italics. 
It is a major problem of the moment, and bears a close 
relation to the labor question. At present writing, indeed, 
manufacturers seem to be weakening ; there are persistent 
reports of increased full-fashioned production, despite 
the fact that distress merchandise is still available in 
such quantity as to depress prices. On the general ques- 
tion of stocks, Dr. Taylor is more optimistic than some 
others in the industry. He sees the rapid expansion of 
output as “probably at an end”; if that were true, his 
further suggestion that one could look for stabilization of 
output at or near the 1929 production, might be logical 
enough. 

However, there is still a strong streak of individualism 
among producers of full-fashioned hosiery, and they 
have not been so thoroughly awakened to the perils of 
overproduction, that we may look for them to conform 
overnight to the more modern, more profitable policy of 
reckoning in terms of an industry rather than in terms 
of a mill, when it comes to pouring goods on a glutted 
market. 

The increase of seasonal operation of plants tends to 
decrease the annual income of employes, since it means 
that earnings of operatives are adversely affected, irre- 
spective of rates paid. Therefore, Dr. Taylor adds, 
“stabilization of industrial operation is an essential ele- 
ment of the wage question.” 

Considering the development of collective bargaining, 
the author reviews the hosiery workers’ organizations 
that preceded the American Federation of Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers; and here too, his treatment is so 
minute as to constitute virtually a labor history. As 
regards the two-machine system, he comments: “It is 
now usually accepted that this system can be generally 


applied to legging machines only if one knitter and two 
helpers operate the machines.” 
Limitations of space compel us to go quickly over 


many interesting passages. The chapters giving the his- 
tory of unionization in this field are both interesting 
and authoritative and are notable for their detached view- 
point. Here as elsewhere in his book, Dr. Taylor builds 
on solid ground; the work is documented with signal 
care and precision. 

The 1929 agreement between the workers’ federation 
and the then recently formed manufacturers’ association, 
the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of America, 
is hailed as a victory for the principle of uniformity in 
rates. Variations in rates in the different districts, how- 
ever, present a vital problem. ‘The best approach to a 
solution,” says Dr. Taylor, “would be the clearing of 
information relative to the actual rates being paid and 
the reporting of changes in rates as they occur.”” The 
logic of the suggestion is obvious; the difficulty lies in 
getting the needed data from the mills paying lower rates. 


Wages of Workers 


The chapter entitled “Earnings of Full-Time Workers” 
brings us to the kernel of the book; and here begins 
what is perhaps the most authoritative presentation, from 
a detached point of view, of full-fashioned hosiery work- 





ers’ wages that yet has become available. The author 
is keenly aware of the difficulties of this task, and his 
figures are offered with many qualifications. The multi- 
plicity of differences involved, bearing on age of workers, 
seasonal employment, varying occupations, are legion. 
Dr. Taylor’s contribution, while far from the last word 
on wage scale in this industry, is outstandingly valuable, 
and promises to become a standard work, for the present, 
at least. He succeeds in making order out of chaos, as 
regards rates paid, to an extraordinary degree. 

His figures on wages are the result of a minute study 
of pay-rolls of a representative group of mills, over a 
period of years. He first considers income actually 
received by full-time workers in legging, footing, top- 
ping, looping, seaming and boarding. It is impossible, 
he explains, to judge the adequacy or inadequacy of earn- 
ings “inasmuch as we lack a generally accepted technique 
to support such judgment.” The sociological student also 
might wonder why Dr. Taylor has not analyzed the 
diminishing value of the dollar in relation to wages paid 
over a decade or so; but this is outside the scope of the 
book. The material is offered, as is, for such interpreta- 
tion as manufacturer or unionist may place on it. 

The study of footers’ rates disclosed that an average 
wage of $4,000 yearly was earned in 1929 by 384 out of 
453 workers, this average being based on earnings of 
workers who in 1929 constituted 40.4% of all union 
footers and almost 85% of all footers included in this 
study. Leggers in 1929 average $3,300; the same dif- 
ference between the two groups existed the year previous. 
Full-time toppers in 1929 averaged $1,346, and a relative 
deviation from it of 16.5%, to which must be added the 
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weekly bonus of $1.00 to $1.50 that the footer usually 
gives to his topper. Loopers who were on plant payrolls 
for 48 weeks or more during 1929 earned about $1,308 
against $1,274 earned by full-time seamers. 

Dr. Taylor accompanies his statistics with a running 
commentary that explains the significance of the figures. 
Boarding, he observes, is perhaps the most unstabilized 
occupation in the industry, with much irregularity of 
employment due to the fact that sound production policy 
involves carrying heavy hosiery stocks in the gray, to 
be dyed and finished to order. In one small shop the 
average wage of boarders in 1928 was $2,338 while in 
1929 it had increased to $2,417; on the other hand the 
shop reporting the largest numbers of full-time boarders 
in the study of this occupation, paid them an average 
wage of $979 in 1928 and $978 in 1929. 

The whole question of wages is beset by infinite con- 
tradictions of scale, and by a host of different provisos in 
different mills. “We must conclude,’ observes Dr. 
Taylor, “that there is no single answer to the question: 
how much is earned by workers in the full-fashioned 
hosiery industry?” This comment has particular ref- 
erence to rates paid full-time leggers, which show wide 
divergence; in 1928 leggers averaged nearly $4,800 in 
one plant and less than $2,700 in another; he concedes, 
of course, that the plant having the highest rate for 
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leggers paid an exceptional wage. The average annual 
wage for leggers in the shop with the second highest 
earnings was $4,287. 

Now and then leggers reached the highwater mark of 
more than $5,000 yearly in 1928 and ’29, but this repre- 
sented a very small percentage; by the same rule, the 
number of those earning less than $2,000 in either year 
was very small. Dr. Taylor puts the concentration of 
‘arnings at from $2,500 to $4,000, which represented 
nearly 80% of the leggers for whom he had data. 

The author sees little likelihood of the industry ever 
reaching any revision of the rate scale that would elimi- 
nate difference in earnings: “Individual differences in 
ability of workers would still persist, as would differences 
in management efficiencies.” 

Dr. Taylor regrets the failure of manufacturers to 
recognize the necessity of keeping production records or 
data regarding hours worked. He points out that when 
idle equipment is not so prevalent it will be important 
to study earnings in the light of type, amount and qual- 
ity of goods produced, measured by hours worked. Due 
to the lack of such data at present, he was able only to 
offer weekly earnings without explaining them in terms 
of hours worked or production achieved. Seasonal varia- 
tions of operation is a big factor in fixing earnings, and 
here too data is lacking. 

“The most pressing need of the full-fashioned indus- 
try,” Dr. Taylor writes, “is the development of a means 
of clearing vital facts.” 

The book, which is published by the University of 
Pennsylvania Press, concludes with a valuable addenda 
of technical information. 
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Revisions 


Proposed by 
Testing Society 


OUR new tentative standards were recommended 
for publication by Committee D-13, the textile com- 
mittee of the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, in its report presented at the 34th annual meeting 
of the society, held in Chicago this week. These were 
specifications and test methods for cotton goods for 
rubber and pyroxylin coating, specifications for enamel- 
ing duck for the tire industry, specifications for 0.007- 
in. cotton tape, and a method of determining relative 
humidity. A complete revision of the previously adopted 
standard specifications for tolerances and test methods 
for electrical silk and cotton tapes, including deletion 
of the word “electrical” from the title, was also recom- 
mended, as were revisions in several tentative standards. 
Kenneth B. Cook, technical manager, Manville Jenckes 
Co., Pawtucket, R. L., first vice-chairman of Committee 
D-13, presided over the meeting in the absence of Prof. 
Herbert J. Ball, of Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, 
Mass., chairman. No changes were made in the officers 
of the committees; but in the election for the society as 
a whole, Mr. Cook was made a member of the executive 
committee. The D-13 report, which was presented by 
William H. Whitcomb, of Henry L. Scott Co., Provi- 
dence, RK. I., secretary, is here briefly abstracted and 
summarized. 


Committee Report 


The sling psychrometer has been proposed as the 
standard for measuring relative humidity. 
should be made to the nearest 3° F. 
reading should be taken first. 
accuracy within 2% 

The following 


tor cotton goods 


Readings 
and the wet bulb 
Readings must have an 
for comercial testing. 
tentative specifications were proposed 
for rubber and pyroxylin coating: 

lhe goods shall be made of cotton thoroughly cleaned and 
carded, free from waste, and shall be of good commercial 
quality, evenly woven. Certain defects shall be classed as 
major defects and shall not occur in a roll on an average 
of more than one defect in 15 yd. The following are 
classified as major defects: smash, washed-out oil spots, 
starchy places, group float, heavy filling, shuttle mark, heavy 
warp, kinky filling, and two contiguous filling threads 
missing. There shall be no oil spots, holes, torn selvages, or 
warp streaks. Selvages shall be uniform in width, shall be 
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the same width on both sides of the fabric 
and shall not curl. 

Assuming an average content of natural 
oils and waxes indigent to the cotton of 
3.2%, the total percentage of sizing and 
natural oils and waxes shall not exceed the 
following for each type of fabric: sheetings, 
8.5%; drills, 11%; sateens, 10.25%; and 
broken twills, 8.15%. It shall be recognized 
that there are certain chemicals, as follows, 
which are injurious to rubber, and in so far 
as these come under the control of the mill 
the quantity shall not exceed the following 


percentages: copper, 0.001%; manganese, 
0.0005 % ; and grease, 1%. 


The width of the fabric shall not vary 
more than 1.5% from the specified width. 
The count shall be as specified for the fabric 
in question with a tolerance of +2% in 
the warp and +5% in the filling on the 
specified count. The unit weight shall be 
as specified for the fabric in question with 
a minus tolerance of 1% on a_ shipment, 
2.5% ona roll, and 5% on a piece, from the 
specified width. 

The specified tensile strength shall con- 
form to the following requirements. In the 
case of construction not pro rata to any of 
those listed below, any specified strength 
shall be agreed upon when the contract is placed and based on 
the following tensile strengths (1 * 1  3-in. grab test): 


Construction, Tensile Strength, Minimum, Lb 


Including Pro Ratas Warp Filling 
66 in. 48/48 3.00 Sheeting. é 35 25 
63 in. 48/48 3.14 Sheeting. . +e 35 25 
60 in. 48/48 3.30 Sheeting. ; 35 25 
57 in. 48/48 3.47 Sheeting. ; 35 25 
52 in. 48/48 3.85 Sheeting. ; 35 25 
50 in. 48/48 4.00 Sheeting. , 35 25 
49 in. 48/48 4.05 Sheeting... . : 35 25 
48 in. 48/48 4.17 Sheeting. : 35 25 
59 in. 2.25 Drill... : 58 36 
66/7 in. 1.87 Drill. ; 60 40 
65 in. 1.93 Drill... 60 40 
52 in. 2. 38 Drill... 60 40 
49 in. 2. 53 Drill 60 40 
52 in. 2.20 Drill... 62 48 
59 in. 1.85 Drill. 72 43 
56 in. 1.93 Drill... 72 43 
54 in. 2.00 Drill.. 72 43 
69 in. 1.37 Twill. 80 59 
59 in. 1.60 Twill... 80 59 
54 in. 85 sley 1.14 Broken Twill 95 110 
56 in. 1.10 Broken Twill. 95 110 
54 in. 76/52 1.14 Broken Twill 100 100 
56 in. 1.10 Broken Twill. 100 100 
54 in. 85/64 0.98 Broken Twill 110 130 
56 in. 0.95 Broken Twill... 110 130 
54 in. 96 sley 1.55 Sateen. 110 50 
54 in. 96 sley 1.30 Sateen 110 75 
53 in. 1.32 Sateen. ; 110 75 
54 in. 96 sley 1. 10 Sateen 125 95 
53 in. 1. 12 Sateen. 125 95 
54 in. 96 sley 1.05 Sateen 125 120 


The average of five determinations, in the direction of 
the warp and five in the direction of the filling, shall not be 
less than the specified tensile strength for each respectively. 

Two classes of delivery in respect to length of piece may 
be specified in the purchase contract as follows: (1) double 
cuts as far as practicable, and (2) long cuts. 

(a) Sheetings: For double cuts, 10% of pieces in from 
40- to 80-yd. lengths shall be accepted at the contract price, 
the balance shall be in pieces not less than 80 yd. in length. 
Long cuts shall require as average piece length of 250 yd. 
with a minimum of 200 yd., the vendor having the privilege 
of including up to 10%, if made, of pieces from 100 to 
200 yd. in length at the contract price. 

(b) Drills: Long cuts shall require an average piece 
length of 175 yd. with a minimum of 120 yd., the vendor 
having the privilege of including up to 10%, if made, of 
pieces from 60 to 120 yd. in length at the contract price. 

(c) Sateens, Broken Twills, and Moleskins: Long cuts 
shall require a minimum length of 120 yd., the vendor 
having the privilege of including not more than one 60-yd. 
piece for each 500 yd, shipped at the contract price. 


Standard test methods were also proposed. 


The sub-committee on tire farbrics has presented, as 
tentative, proposed specifications for enameling duck for 
the tire industry. It has also made a complete revision 
of the tentative specifications for chafer tire fabrics and 
recommended that the specifications as thus revised re- 
main tentative for another year. Both of the above- 
named specifications have been made more complete by 
the inclusion of tolerances and test methods. 


Cotton Tape 


The following tentative specifications were proposed 
for 0.007 in. cotton tapes for use in the electrical in- 
dustry. 


Tapes shall be woven uniformly from a good grade of 
cotton. They shall, as far as practicable, be free from 
“motes” or other impurities found in improperly cleaned 
cotton. Tapes shall be woven with a selvage edge which 
shall be held as close as is commercially possible to the 
nominal thickness of the tape. 

In order to process properly and give a smooth finish, 
manufacturers may use a small amount of sizing in the warp 
threads, but such sizing shall not exceed 8% of the total 
weight. Acids or alkalies shall not be present in quantities 
which will cause the type to deteriorate or cause other 
harm when impregnated by the purchaser. It is recom- 
mended that the pH value lie between 6.5 and 7.5 based on 
a neutrality point of 7.0. 

The tape shall conform to the following requirements 
subject to the tolerances specified in sections 2 to 5 of the 
Standard Specifications for Tolerances and Test Methods 
for Electrical Silk and Cotton Tapes (A.S.T.M. Designa- 
tion: D 259) of the American Society for Testing Materials: 


; Weight, Tensile 
Width, Ends, Picks Minimum, Strength, 
In. Total Per In. Yd. Per Lb. Minimum,lb.a 
4. Wis Cb tad 30 30 350 20 
OR ey ne a ; 36 36 250 30 
2... AE ce cata wed 45 30 225 35 
® cei ake ia Se 56 36 175 40 
ees aie ore cite le ox G ate 60 30 160 40 
Beate oct lghas ig ee 72 36 130 50 
| Se aes eee rare z 90 30 120 60 
Pe Stk ar ei ra logs, 108 36 75 75 


aValues are average of five tests 
Silk and Cotton Tapes 


The following tentative specifications were proposed 
for tolerances for silk and cotton tapes: 


The thickness of the tape shall not vary from that speci- 
fied by more than the following amounts: 


Pd Permissible 
Thickness, In. Variations 
Up to and including 0.007 +0.0008 in. 


Over 0.007 and including 0.011... 1 eee +0.001 in. 
Over 0.011 and including 0.020 ; +0.0015in. 


The width of the tape shall not vary from that specified 
by more than the following amounts: 


Nominal Width 
of Fabric,, In. 


Permissible 
Variations 


}. Sor irre ; j ee 
i. enacted ie + gy in. 
I . i See wis cg Ret & Saw Sale She eee ee Ree wend e + &%& in. 
4 PRS ahi la tsine UACEN ae ee eee + & in. 


ey Fe iis in cate 3 ; 7 rem 
eee ais Laeons mae ; + yy in. 

The average weight of the tape shall be calculated in 
yards per pound and in no case shall it be less than that 
specified. The total number of ends shall not be less than 
specified. The picks per inch shall not vary more than the 
following : 7 

+1 pick for tapes counting up to and including 48 per inch. 

+2 picks for tapes counting over 48 per inch. 


Specifications for Rayon 


The following revised tentative specifications were 
proposed for tolerances and test methods for rayon. 

1. Rayon.—A generic term for filaments made from vari- 
ous solutions of modified cellulose by pressing or drawing 
the cellulose solution through an orifice and solidifying it 


in the form of a filament, or filaments, by means of some 
precipitating medium. 

2. (a) Nitro-Cellulose Rayon (Chardonnet ).—Filaments 
composed of a regenerated or denitrated cellulose which has 
been coagulated or solidified from a solution of nitrated 
cellulose. 

(b) Viscose Rayon.—Filaments composed of a regener- 
ated cellulose which has been coagulated or solidified from 
a solution of cellulose zanthate. 

(c) Cuprammonium Rayon. — Filaments composed of a 
regenerated cellulose which has been coagulated or solidified 
from a solution of cellulose in ammoniacal copper oxide. 

(d) Cellulose-Acetate Rayon.—Filaments composed of an 
acetic ester of cellulose which has been coagulated or solidi- 
fied from its solution. 

3. Any rayon tested by these methods shall be in the 
bleached or unbleached state and shall be free from oil or 
other foreign substances. A suggested procedure for re- 
moving the oil or other foreign substances is to rinse the 
rayon in (a) boiling water, (b) denatured alcohol, and 
(c) ethyl ether, then allow to dry at room temperature. 

4. Cellulose-acetate rayon is distinguished from the re- 
generated cellulose rayons by its solubility in pure acetone 
or in glacial acetic acid, if acetone is not available. A small 
sample of cellulose acetate rayon will dissolve completely 
in a few minutes; the cellulose rayons are insoluble. The 
result of this test can be confirmed by twisting the fibers 
to a tight wad and cautiously ap- 
plying the flame of a lighted match. + z 
Cellulose-acetate rayon fuses and 
burns and hardens at once into a 
brittle substance, globular in ap- 
pearance. 

5. If the rayon is not cellulose 
acetate, moisten it with a 1% solu- 
tion of diphenylamine in a mixture 
of two parts of concentrated sul- 


oe 


acetic acid. Nitro-cellulose rayon 


furic acid and one part of glacial Ke 
“ht 
‘ a 

assumes a deep blue color imme- 
diately and the fibers dissolve rap- _ 
idly to a blue solution. Viscose ; 
cuprammonium rayons are not col- ke ‘ 
oréd blue and dissolve more slowly. 7 a 

6. If the rayon is neither cel- Cap 


lulose acetate nor nitro-cellulose 
rayon, test it for sulfide sulfur. A 
special test tube with cap of the 
construction shown in the accom- 
panying illustration is convenient 
for this test in order to protect the 
test paper from contamination by Test Tube 
= in the te ee Special test tube 
ntroduce 0.5 g. of the rayon into ; 
the test tube and add 10 ml. of a 3% with cap 
sulfuric acid solution. Place a piece 
of filter paper, previously soaked in a 10% lead-acetate solu- 
tion, over the opening of the tube and hold it in position by 
means of the cap. Immerse the tube to a depth of about 
4 in. in a steam bath and heat for four hours. If at the 
end of this period the exposed part of the lead-acetate paper 
becomes stained with a brown or black color (indicating 
the presence of sulfide sulfur), the sample is viscose rayon. 
Cuprammonium rayon gives a negative test. 


Note.—In the opinion of the committee, (1) none of the 
staining methods thus far proposed can be invariably de- 
pended upon to distinguish between viscose and cupram- 
monium rayon, and (2) no thoroughly reliable method ot 
identifying cuprammonium yarn has been discovered. 

The present alternate and preferred methods of deter- 
mining yarn size were interchanged. The standard 
moisture regain for nitro-cellulose, viscose, and cupram- 
monium rayons was reduced from 14.5% to 11%. 

A feature of the meeting at Chicago was an exhibit of 
testing machines, including several for textile use shown 
by Bausch & Lomb, Brown Instrument, Riehle Bros., 
Schniewind, Shore Instrument, Suter, and Tagliabue. 
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Modern Methods 
of Cloth 


Refinishing 
and Shrinking 


Present Striking 
Contrast to Former 


Practices 


By Leonard Garfunkel 


@ Textile research, development of improved processes 
and equipment, and efforts to standardize methods are 
among the noteworthy trends in the cloth shrinking 
industry. Mr. Garfunkel, Secretary of the American 
Shrinkers Corp., is one of the leading figures in the 
movement to establish this business on a scientific basis. 
In the accompanying article, which is abstracted from 
a paper delivered at the thirteenth annual meeting of 
the Alumni Association of the Philadelphia Textile 
School, he outlines the history of cloth refinishing and 
shrinking, describes the modern equipment and methods 
employed, and discusses the economic aspect of this 
industry. All rights to this article are reserved by the 
Alumni Association of the Philadelphia Textile School. 


RASSING was first employed as a conditioning 

operation during processing of fabrics. Grassing 

produced a fuller and softer handle in woolens 
of milled and unmilled types, the finish being due to 
shrinkage and natural conditioning. 

The original practice of cloth shrinkage is based on 
fulling. It dates back to the Greeks and Romans, at 
which time cloth was napped and felted in the home 
This was carried on through the decades until we reach 
the medieval period, when in 1567 the Flemish started 
refinishing and dyeing as a commercial craft. In England 
at this time there were many goods woven, but it seems 
that the Yorkshiremen were totally unfitted for finishing 


and refinishing. As a consequence, the raw goods were 
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sent to the Netherlands. In 1763 London and Norwich 
started a finishing guild which gave employment to many 
people. At this period we find the introduction of cotton 
warps in woolens; and to create the proper setting of 
these two systems in the fabric, there was developed 
the first type of equipment for steaming from perforated 
rollers or cylinders in 1850. In 1855 refinishing was 
carried out in connection with dyeing, and was called 
crabbing. The introduction of the cotton wrapper or 
apron on the perforated steam cylinder marks the 
foundation and basis of modern decating. The first use 
after dyeing of pressed paper boards and hydraulic press, 
then called dewing, marks the beginning of what we 
know today as cold-water or London shrinking. 

In 1774 fulling and shrinking were done by having 
the cloth soaped and beaten with wooden hammers to 
make it warmer, more opaque, and more durable. The 
original process of shrinking or fulling consisted of 
trampling of the cloth under foot until sometimes the 
fabric shrunk one- to two-thirds of its original length 
and at least one-half its width. Fullieres were then 
established for shrinking of the cloth, consisting of 
wooden hammers or shafts and hollow vessels or stocks, 
operated by water power which pounded this cloth in 
shrinking. 

The first organization of cloth finishers first came 
into prominence at the end of the eighteenth century, 
and Yorkshire was known as the Cropers’ Society, or 
Cloth Dressers’ Society, of the West of England. 

Shrinking dates back in America to 1643, when the 
first fulling mill was established in Rowley, Mass. 
Roxbury followed in 1657, Dorchester in 1659, Water- 
town in 1662, and Darby, Pa., in 1698, so that by 1760 
there were 12 fulling mills established in Pennsylvania, 
and by 1796 there were as many as 64 such establish- 
ments in Massachusetts. 

Sponging was solely a tailor’s craft prior to the Civil 
War in the United States. Soon after 1865, with the 
advent of the wholesale garment manufacturing industry, 
the introduction of large bolt goods consisting of many 
yards and the cutting of garments done on a quantity 
basis, put many tailors out of their craft, but a few of 
them, particularly of German and English extraction, 
conceived the idea of making sponging their sole liveli- 
hood. The method used then consisted of treating cloth 
on a 30-in. copper cylinder containing perforations 
placed in an upright position in a large steam kettle, 
which in turn was connected to a steam boiler fitted with 
a number of outlets or nipples, causing live steam to 
penetrate the cloth until saturated. The latter then was 
rolled up by hand spindles. 

As time and progress caused the quantity of goods to 
increase, the garment manufacturer found many face 
defects in the fabrics. This caused a condition whereby 
the sponger was entrusted with the examination of the 
goods. He rigged up a crude contraption, called a perch, 
over which the goods were passed ; defects were indicated 
by strings on the selvage to bring them to the attention 
of the man who was to cut the bolt of goods. 

In America the tariff of 1897 stimulated rapid growth 
of the woolen and needle industries, so that sponging 
grew from a nondescript craft to a comparative industry, 
and in New York alone, where the garment trade is at 
its greatest density, there numbered at least 40 shrink- 
ing plants which were however somewhat disorganized. 
The. World War created necessities for proper function- 
ing so that new and radical methods had to be employed 
to bring it up to proper standards, and we find from 










































































this period sponging gradually lost its 
identity as a tailor’s craft and now it is an 
important part of the textile industry. There 
are today in New York City alone 23 
reputable firms doing an annual business of 
close to four million dollars. 


Modern Methods 


The processing of goods for the purpose 
of giving them proper shrinkage so that the 
ultimate consumer shall not experience dis- 
comfort when his or her clothes are exposed 
to the elements is divided into various 
operations. 

Sponging or steaming consists of passing 
steam through a fabric without tension of 
any kind. The machine is composed of a 
frame containing a steam box and necessary 
rollers. Some machines are equipped with 
a folding attachment to allow the goods to 
cool as they are being folded down. Closely 
woven woolens or napped fabrics, which by 
virtue of weight and texture will not con- 
tract abnormally when subjected to open 
steam, are the class of materials processed 
by this machine. 

Open steaming and brushing consists of 
passing steam through a fabric and imme- 
diately subjecting the goods to a brushing. 
The machine is composed of a frame con- 
taining a steam box and a cylindrical brush 
set to run at a given rate of speed. There 
is also a folding attachment. The type of 
fabrics processed on this mechanism includes 
pile fabrics, nap cloth, such as_ bolivias, 
llamas, camel-hair fabrics, and wool Polaires. 
These are fed to this type of machine when 
their nap or pile has been crushed or re- 


Loop dryers permit drying of the fabric 
without tension 


versed. The steam softens and raises the pile or nap, 
and the immediate contact of the revolving brush sets 
the pile or nap. The folding device carefully arranges 
the goods as soon the they are processed. 

Double sponging consists of giving the fabric a double 
steaming on a machine composed of a frame with two 
cylinders (containing perforations for steam penetra- 
tion) around each of which is wrapped a cotton mantle. 
The cloth is wound loosely around each cylinder suc- 
cessively and steamed under its own tension to permit 
necessary shrinkage. Hard, closely woven worsteds or 
light-weight woolens of the men’s wear category are sub- 
jected to this process. 

Decating is the steaming of a fabric under the tension 
of a cotton mantle in order to set the fabric. The ma- 
chine employed consists of a frame containing a per- 
forated cylinder, around which a cotton wrapper or 
mantle winds and unwinds to a roller at the bottom of 
the machine. The machine also contains tension bars and 
necessary rollers, also a suction pump. The fabric is 
fed under tension into the wrapper as the cylinder turns ; 
and when the cloth is entirely absorbed into this mantle, 
the steam applied penetrates the wrapper and the fabric. 
The use of the suction pump is a matter of judgment 
As many as 50 bolts of cloth may be dampened based on the type of fabrics to be processed. The object 

at once ona /-yd. platform of the pump is to suck the steam out of the cylinder 
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and cause the fabric to come out cold. When this is 
done, the action of the pump creates a shine or finish 
on the goods. For example, if the original face of the 
fabric had a shiny finish, use of the pump is necessary to 
retain the effect, as the application of steam alone in 
allowing the fabric to come out hot, will remove the 
finish and cause the fabric to have a dull appearance. 
Hence, fabrics with an original dull effect should indi- 
cate the non-use of the suction pump. The use of the 
pump also stops further shrinkage in the fabric, inasmuch 
as a fabric coming out hot and hence in a stretchy con- 
dition and being rolled up in such condition under ten- 
sion, is in most cases liable to shrink further when 
released from that tension as it is being wound. To 
offset this further contraction of the cloth coming out 
hot, it is wound on a wooden spindle and allowed to 
cool on a frame for a period of four hours. 

Two type of mantles are employed in decating. A 
soft mantle is used for fabrics of the dress-goods 
category, which require a soft handle and dull finish, such 
as crepes, featherweight woolens, silk and rayon deco- 
rative dress-goods, open lacey effects and rough-faced 
crepey woolens. It is impossible to give the afore- 
mentioned fabrics an ordinary sponging, inasmuch as 
their light weight is not tensioned enough to hold them 
out in width when submitted to steam. Hence they need 
additional weight and tension of the mantle when 
processed. Hard mantles are used on firm worsteds of 
the Bradford type of yarn class, such as twills, serges, 
flannels (in some cases), and similar types of cloth. 
Broadcloths are also processed in a hard mantle, and it 
is in this type of fabric that the pump is chiefly employed 
to retain its lustrous face finish, also to prevent it from 
spotting under the iron. In the new type of crene broad- 
cloth brought into vogue this last year for women’s 
cloaking, the dull face finish is retained by the non-use 
of the suction pump. 

The advantages in decating a fabric, over sponging, are 
obvious. The fabric is set, and there is a minimum 
shinkage, both in length and width, while in ordinary 
sponging there is a maximum shrinkage both in length 
and width. It must be remembered, however, that types 
of cloths which have a tendency towards excessive 
shrinkage must be given that shrinkage before they are 
cut, in order to avoid trouble along these lines in the 
garments. For this latter type of cloth, decating is not 
sufficient, inasmuch as this process will only hold it out 
temporarily, and as soon as it is exposed to the elements 
conducive to further shrinkage it will contract. Fabrics 
containing loftily spun woolen yarns should not be 
decated, but finer spun yarns which are used in the mak- 
ing of light-weight dress goods show a greater adaptabil- 
ity to the decating process. 


London Shrinking 


Cold-water or London shrinking is employed chiefly 
on men’s-wear worsteds of the better grades. This 
process may be classified into three component opera- 
tions: (1) Wetting or dampening, (2) drying, and (3) 
refinishing. This last operation may again be subdivided 
into two procedures, depending upon the type of fabric. 
They are: (1) Plate pressing for worsteds requiring 
the maintenance of a soft, silky handle, and (2) full 
decatization on fabrics generally containing a silk or cot- 
ton twist yarn, thus requiring the maintenance of a hard, 
rough or rugged handling, which characteristics go into 
the sport-goods category. 

In London-shrinking machinery the use of cotton 
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blankets is fast supplanting the employment of woolen 
ones, the former being more durable, economic, and 
answering the same purpose. These blankets are soaked 
in a copper-lined tank in cold water containing a small 
amount of alkali. The goods to be processed are placed 
between these blankets at given intervals in the open 
fold upon a damp platform. As many as 50 bolts of 
goods can be damped at one time on a modern 7-yd. 
platform. The goods are kept this way overnight to 
allow the water contained in the blankets to penetrate 
the goods and give the necessary shrinkage. The next 
morning the cloth is taken out of the blankets and fed 
onto an automatic festoon dryer. This consists of a 
frame about 80 ft. long, upon which operates an endless 
chain on each side, which carries hanging sticks that 
automatically fold and hang the goods at a given rate of 
speed without tension. From vents placed above and 
beneath the frame, air is blown, the source of which is 
a powerful motor. By the time the first bolt of goods 
reaches the end of the frame (about 1 hr. from its start), 
it is dried. The hanging sticks are then released from 
the frame by an automatic device, and the goods are fed 
to the folding attachments and arranged neatly in folds 
upon a table for that purpose. ready for the next and 
final operation. 

Smooth cardboards made especially for this work are 
employed in plate pressing. The goods are folded on the 
open into these cardboards, a cardboard being placed 
between each fold. This is done in quick fashion on an 
elevated platform which greatly speeds up the operation. 
Hot iron plates, heated in an especially constructed oven, 
are placed between the cardboards at about every 50 yd. 
This arrangement of goods, cardboards, and plates is 
rolled into the hydraulic press, which is operated to 
3,500 lb. pressure ; the goods are bolted down as the press 
operates. The platform is then taken out of the press 
and left to stand under this pressure overnight. The 
next morning the goods are taken out of the cardboards, 
re-examined to detect latent defects which may appear 
during the London-shrinking process. 

In giving fabrics the decatized finish, as the final oper- 
ation of London shrinking, a new full decator has been 
perfected recently, which contains a larger cylinder than 
the aforementioned machine. The full decatizer operates 
with a lower steam pressure, and is equipped with a 
powerful suction pump. The goods are fed into a hard 
mantle wound around the cylinder, and steam is applied 
as the cylinder is turning. Upon the feeding of the 
goods, which by this time have been thoroughly steamed, 
the cylinder is reversed and the pump applied, which in 
a fraction of a minute sucks the steam out of the fabric 
and mantle. Equipped with several tension bars, breaks 
for quick stops, and reverse gears, this machine can turn 
out about eight bolts of goods per hour. 

Automatic measuring machines capable of unwinding 
and measuring two pieces of goods at one time in the 
same operation by means of two pointers on one meas- 
urement dial governed by feelers; the automatic selvage- 
guide machine, equipped with magnets, which effect the 
straight winding of goods without the guide of a human 
hand ; and a tape-measure attachment which winds tissue 
tape into the cloth as it is being wound, giving the accu- 
rate measurement of the goods after processing, are other 
types of modern equipment. 

Also important are well-constructed perches, behind 
which stands the skilled examiner, whose trained eye 
detects the slightest defect, ranging from a mispick to 
shaded goods, tenderness, filling bars, streaks, etc. 

















Plate pressing: Goods are subjected toa 
pressure of 3,500 Ib. 


It is interesting to note at this point the difference in 
status between the English examiner and shrinker, or 
as commonly called, the “conditioner,” and the examiner 
and shrinking house in America. The outstanding point 
of comparison between the two is the fact that the 
English conditioner enjoys the unlimited confidence of 
both the buyer and the seller of the merchandise; and 
as a matter of fact, he represents both, acting as a judge 
in all cases. The failure of goods to pass examination 
in his premises is an accepted fact beyond doubt, and 
the goods are treated in accordance with his judgment. 
His place acts as a warehouse, and he plays an important 
part as a representative of importers from other lands, 
whose purchases are made in his country. 

Economie Aspects 

The average shrinker in the United States is a repre- 
sentative only of the buyer, and he examines only for 
the buyer, and his examination is limited only to the 
face defects of the fabric. Even then, his rejection of 
merchandise is checked up by a representative of the mill, 
who is called an adjuster, and a difference of opinion 
hetween the adjuster and the examiner is in many cases 
submitted to an arbitrator. 

The conditions of sale in this country of merchandise 
sold by a mill to a manufacturer or jobber specifies that 
goods be subjected to examination by a recognized pub- 
lic examiner before the goods are subject to payment 
Unfortunately, in many cases, trade evils have lessened 
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rather than increased the mill’s confidence in the public 
examiner. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to reiterate those 
evils, but rather to specify the ways and means to 
eliminate them. As heretofore stated, at this period, the 
public examiner and shrinker is the servant and is paid 
by the manufacturer of garments for the examination 
and process rendered. The garment manufacturer, upon 
receiving goods from the mill, has the shrinker call for 
and deliver these goods with his own truck. The goods 
are opened, measured, and critically examined for defects, 
which commonly consist of anything from a mere mis- 
pick to tender or shaded goods. A string is inserted in 
the selvage by the examiner at the point where the defect 
occurs; and he, at the conclusion of his examination of 
each particular bolt of material, classifies the piece of 
goods in accordance with the number of defects. 

Since the formation of the American Woolen Co., 
goods have been graded in accordance with defects, in 
classifications, such as 4, B, C, and As are, and percent- 
age allowances have been recommended by the public 
examiner in accordance with this grading. As a rule, 
in cases when goods are graded as an A second, 5% is 
recommended for allowance ; when graded as a PB second, 
10% is recommended for allowance, etc. Goods graded 
As are generally entail tenderness, shadiness, or mer- 
chandise full of holes. In this case the examiner recom- 
mends the complete rejection and return to the mill. 

In many cases, goods are sold and marked as A, B, 
C, or As are seconds. In these cases, consequently, the 
goods are examined on the basis on which they were sold. 
There naturally have arisen many instances where the 
adjuster, disagreed with claims for allowances or rejec- 
tions. For this purpose, there has been formed by the 
garment manufacturers and mills, an organization known 
as the Mutual Adjustment Bureau, where all disputes 
which could not be satisfactorily settled between the 
examiner, on behalf of the manufacturer, and the 
adjuster, on behalf of the mill, were taken. It is the 
duty of this bureau to examine the merchandise in ques- 
tion and pass judgment. 

For the purpose of avoiding unnecessary disputes aris- 
ing in reference to the normality of the merchandise 
delivered, the American Arbitration Association has been 
formed, which not only tries cases in the textile industry 
but in others besides. This association submits in each 
case, a list of arbitrators to the contending sides, who in 
turn agree upon the party they wish to arbitrate their 
dispute. A regular trial is held, and the arbitrator’s 
decision rests as final. 

There are at this time great steps being undertaken by 
leading firms of the shrinking industry in an effort to 
make them in standing similar to the English conditioner. 
Analytical laboratories, textile research, and testing after 
processing are among the things that are now being 
attempted towards standardization of shrinking methods. 
It is hoped to minimize the amount of yardage loss 
suffered yearly by the consumer, whose clothes do not 
bear up against the elements of perspiration, rain, 
moisture and pressing ; a good part of which may be held 
accountable for by improper shrinking before the goods 
were cut into garments. 

As a step towards this end, an organization of retailers 
in this country has founded the Better Fabrics Testing 

3ureau. In conjunction with this organization, shrinkers 

in this country have founded an Institute for Cloth 
Shrinking, which is at this time working with the Better 
Fabrics Testing Bureau towards the goal of standardi- 
zation. 
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Accepting Orders 
Not Justified 


at Present Prices 


for Narrow Sheetings 


By George A. Sloan 


President, The Cotton-Textile Institute 


@ The following statement regarding the inadequacy of 
present cotton textile prices, with particular reference to 
narrow sheetings, was made by Mr. Sloan on Wednes- 
day. 


UCH interest is being aroused by the announcement 

from many cotton mill managements that they will 

suspend operations for vacation periods at various 
times during the summer months. Following so closely the 
resolution recently adopted at a group meeting of narrow 
sheetings manufacturers as a means of urging complete 
abandonment of night operation and concentration of pro- 
duction and employment on the day shift, these policies are 
regarded as indicating that the market situation in respect to 
both demand and prices is one requiring serious attention 
of mill executives. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute believes it will be helpful and 
constructive to disclose some of the facts that have ap- 
parently led to these noteworthy announcements. It would 
seem that there are two important factors being considered, 
namely, the amount of demand which may be expected as 
compared with the facilities available for meeting it, and 
the results to the mills and mill employees if this demand 
is met at current prices. These situations, in particular 
respect to narrow sheetings, are discussed herein. 

The average weekly production of narrow sheetings dur- 
ing May, 1931, considerably exceeded the average weekly 
production for the entire period from Jan. 1, 1930, to May 
1, 1931, in spite of the fact that the manufacturing margin 
between sheeting prices and cotton costs was only 8.0c. 
during May as compared with an average margin of 9.7c. 
between Jan. 1, 1930, and May 1, 1931. 

The mills are now entering upon a seasonal period of slack 
demand. The average demand for these goods during July, 
August and September for the last three years has been 
equivalent to the production of about 95% of the available 
narrow sheetings looms if operated a single shift of 55 hours 
weekly. Moreover, this average demand covers the years 
1928, 1929 and 1930, and it is well known that the demand 
in 1930, due to general business depression, was consider- 
ably lower than in the preceding two years. This condition 
bids fair to continue in the current year. The consumption 
of narrow sheetings during July, August and September, 
1930, was equivalent to the production of only 79° of the 
available narrow sheetings looms if these were operated 55 
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hours. 
were as good as last summer—even if standard running time 
were universally regarded as 55 hours—it would call for not 


Thus it seems likely that if the demand this summer 


more than 80% operation. But, judging by the first five 
months of this year, weekly shipments are averaging 10% 
lower than for 1930. Accordingly, we cannot reasonably 
count on any demand this summer that will absorb more 
than about 70% of the production of all narrow sheetings 
looms on a 55-hour basis. 


Minimum Costs on Double Shift 


It is realized that narrow sheetings mills very generally 
confine their efforts to day operation, The latest available 
statistics show that 84% of the loom hours are represented 
by the day schedules of these mills. But it will be seen that 
there are some few such mills that still undertake to operate 
day and night. In view of this fact, Mr. Munroe, manager 
of the institute’s cost section, recently conducted a study 
with the intention of establishing figures which may be 
regarded as minimum costs for narrow sheetings manufac- 
tured in double-shift mills. These figures have been de- 
veloped after taking~full account of all known cost reduc- 
tions recently effected and they assume that no higher hourly 
wage rates will be paid at night than during the day. It has 
heretofore been customary to pay higher rates to night 
workers. Thus we have striven to present double-shift costs 
in as favorable a light as can be justified. 

The institute’s cost section then conducted a study to 
determine the inescapable expenses which the mills must 
expect to incur when completely idle. In the tabulation 
below the losses resulting when operating double time at 
these low costs and at present cotton and cloth prices are 
compared with the losses incurred when the plant is idle. 
The prices for cotton and cloth are those which were in 
effect on June 17. In each case the figures shown represent 
an average of six staple sheeting constructions, including 
two each from classes A, B and C. 


AVERAGE LOSS ON SIX NARROW SHEETINGS 


(Cotton and Cloth Prices as of June 17, 1931) 
Double Shift 
with 
Specially Double Shift 
Economized with 
Costs Plant Idle 
Loss per lb., after depreciation and interest. 4.69c 2. 80c 
Loss per lb., including depreciation, before interest 2.95 1.06 
Loss per lb., ‘before depreciation and interest....... 1.64 0.72 
The figures indicate that a double shift mill, producing 


100,000 Ib. weekly with its costs reduced to a minimum, will 
lose $1,640 per week before depreciation or interest. On the 
other hand, the same mill, if idle, will lose only $720 per 
week before depreciation or interest. It is thus evident that 
there is no justification for full operation of any narrow 
sheetings mill or for acceptance of orders on present price 
levels. A mill will dissipate its assets less rapidly by re- 
maining idle than by operating even a full double shift. By 
producing at full capacity it is only multiplying its losses 
and helping to perpetuate a condition which forces it into 
the class of non-profit-making mills. Moreover, the longer 
a state of serious overproduction continues, the progressively 
smaller will be the manufacturing margin. 

The enlightened and constructive attitude of narrow sheet- 
ings executives generally in recognizing these facts to the 
extent of bringing their operations more in line with con- 
sumer requirements, gives promise that this disquieting 
situation will be alleviated during the coming months. It 
indicates that the facts are known and that remedial policies 
are being adopted. It is a further indication that the spirit 
of cooperative endeavor is constantly gaining ground and 
that it is being realized more than ever before that lone 
manufacturers cannot in the long run escape the penalty 
for pursuing policies of seeming temporary expediency which 
are contrary to the welfare of the industry as a whole. 

Furthermore, the present facts should provide food for 
thought by buying interests who may have been inclined to 
feel that narrow sheetings prices and margins would permit 
further reduction. A general state of continued instability is 
recognized as detrimental to the buyers as well as to the 
manufacturers. No business can succeed by bedeviling and 
beggaring its source of supply. 

















Microscope 
Sheds New Light on 


Yarn-Manufacturing 


Problems 


By Edward R. Schwarz 
SH.. #75 d. 


Article XII (Continued) “Don’t Be Afraid 
of the Microscope” Series 


In preceding installments of this article 
Professor Schwarz described the use of the 
microscope in the study of twist conditions 
existing in single and plied yarns and in 
minimizing corkscrew and distortion. He 
now discusses the value of this instrument in 
controlling penetration of dyestuffs and siz- 
ings, in computing contraction due to twist, 
and in determining the effect of fiber slip- 
page on the tensile strength of yarns. 


QUESTION of some importance in the textile 
A zssse is that of the penetration of starch and 

other sizing materials. In certain cases it is de- 
sirable to have only a surface coating and as little pene- 
tration as possible; in others, the more complete the 
penetration, the better. How to know what conditions 
actually exist by any means other than microscopic analy- 
sis of the yarn is a 
difficult problem. 

The microscopic 
method of attack, how- 
ever, is  straightfor- 
ward, understandable, 
and simple in technique. 
Since it is also rapid of 
execution, it lends it- 
self well to regular use 
in the mill. It should 
leave no doubt in the 
observer’s mind as to 
the conditions as they 
actually are in the yarn. 
Not only this, but ex- 
amination of sized and 
un-sized yarns sub- 


jected to various treat- Fig. 13. 





Penetration of dye 
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ments will often throw considerable light on what treat- 
ment should be adopted in the slasher room. Practically 
any of the rapid methods of cross-sectioning may be used 
with satisfaction (Art. VIII, Jan. 18 and Feb. 15, 1930). 

Iodine forms a convenient stain, and, of course, works 
advantageously when it becomes necessary to photo- 
graph the specimen for record (Fig. 12). The starch 
is stained blue, while the fiber is stained light yellow. 
These colors are nearly complementary, so that, if a 
yellow filter—K,, or E—is employed, the starch will 
photograph black, while the fibers will be light gray or 
white. 





Penetration of Dyestuffs 


Suggested directly by the foregoing is the matter of 
dye penetration. This is a vital matter where yarns are 
to be subjected to 
abrasion or where 
they are employed as 
pile tufts. It is not 
always necessary to 
prepare cross - sec- 
tions of the yarn. In 
many cases, if the 
dyeing is poor, it is 
poor enough to be 
apparent as a defect 
in the material and 
can be detected by 





direct microscopic 
examination. Fig. 12. Penetration 
A word of caution of starch 


will not be out of 

place here. In order to obtain results which will not be 
misleading, the preparation of yarn cross-sections should 
be carried out as indicated in Fig. 3a, Art. VIII, Jan. 
18, 1930. This will avoid distortion effects which might 
otherwise introduce errors. Only one yarn at a time 
in a plied construction will be in focus, and correct in 
shape (See Fig. 13), but three sections are not hard to 
cut for a three-ply yarn; and few constructions will 
call for more than this. 


Yarn Defects 


The study of various defects in yarns occurring either 
as a result of faulty processing, use of wrong raw 
materials or construction, or from use or abuse after 
manufacture, would consume a tremendous amount of 
space if entered into in detail. No two such cases are 
quite alike, and thus an intimate discussion 
would be to no purpose. It is hoped that 
earlier articles in this series have presented 
sufficient material on apparatus and technique 
so that the textile microscopist may make in- 
telligent selection of both means and method 
to apply in any given combination of circum- 
stances. The author will be greatly disap- 
pointed, however, if the reader is content to 
stop here. One of the major objectives of 
the writer's work has been an attempt to 
stimulate originality on the part of the reader. 
Numerous contacts with mill men and re- 
search workers in textiles have shown that 
this hope was not in vain. Improvement and 
constructive criticism are a benefit to the 
originator and follower alike. 

Reference has been made to computing con- 
traction due to twist. We can now appreciate 
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a litle more detail about this important problem. Look 
up in Table II, April 18, 1931, the values of A/ and N 
which correspond to the helix angle between, say, the 
single and the plied yarns. Subtract N from ./ and 
multiply the difference by k (from Table I, April 18, 
1931), and then by the circumference of the plied yarn 
(xD). The result is the contraction in length for one 
helix, and if this is in turn multiplied by the twist per 
inch—either from a previous determination or from the 
use of the twist formula already given, the answer is the 
change in length for 1 in. 

To avoid the additional measurements of diameter 
and of k, where the twist is not desired, and only the 
contraction is wanted, the formula as described above 
can be simplified to give: Contraction per inch of length 
of plied yarn (S 1), where S is taken from 
Table II. 

The length of yarn (single) necessary to make to 
obtain a desired length of plied yarn can then be easily 
It may be simpler, when this is the case, to 
This is given 


- 100 (1— Rk), 


figured. 
use the percentage of change in length. 
by the expression: % change in length : 
where Fe is taken from Table 
IT. 

Neither of the for- 
mulas take into consideration 
the fact that as the plied 
yarn is untwisted, the resulting 
insertion of twist into the 
single yarn shortens the single 


above 





Fig. 15a. 





Fig. 14. 


tanst in woolen yarn 


Normal and faulty 


Thus, a relation which will correct for this 
change would be an advantage. Such zn expression 
(which will be found a close approximation) has been 
derived by the author, and is: 


ce al 


varn length. 


length of single per 


length of ply = (S), where 


p 
/’, is the twist in the single before plying, 

/’, 1s the twist per inch in the plied yarn, and 
S is taken from Table IT. 


The single ply twists will usually be known, and the 


angle of twist is easily measured under the microscope. 
It 1s assumed, of course, that the usual construction of 
ply twist in reverse direction from that of the single 
is employed. The derivation of the formula for the 
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other case will be apparent to the mathematically in- 
clined. 
Fiber Slippage 

One of the problems of considerable importance to 
the textile manufacturer dealing with short-fibered ma- 
terial, and to the user of such yarns and fabrics as well, 
is the amount of strength imparted to the yarn by the 
strength of the fibers themselves. The part which slip- 
page of fiber plays is important, since stretch due to 
this cause is not recoverable. Detailed study of this 
question is still a matter for much research. 

A brief outline of one possible attack which involves 






















Fig. 15b. Enlarged view of 
portion of Fig. 15a 





microscopic investigation will 
not be out of place here. 
If the density of the fiber 
is known (this may often be 
determined microscopically as 
a succeeding article of this 
series will 








show; see also 

Melliand: Vol. I, No. 12), 
and the so-called “fiber concentration.” The strength 
of the yarn may be given in terms of its cross-sectional 
area, as “pounds per square inch of actual fiber area.”’ 
Now if the value thus obtained differs significantly from 
the breaking stress of the individual fiber on the average, 
the difference is largely attributable to fiber slippage. 
Much work is still to be done on the determination of 
densities, and in fiber strength measurement, but—once 
accomplished—the microscope is ready to aid in interpre- 
tation of the results. 


Breaking Tests 


Immediate studies may be made of the results of 


breaking tests on yarns of various construction, and will 

Article I, “Possibilities of Microscope in Textile Industry,” 
April 27, 1929; Article II, “Types of Microscope Applicable to 
Textile Industry,” May 18; Article III, “Handling the Microscope 
with Efficiency and Understanding,” June 22 and June 29; Article 
IV, “Methods of Illumination,” Aug. 17; Article V, “Useful Ac- 
cessory Equipment,” Sept. 21; Article VI, “Textile Micrometry,” 


Oct. 26; Article VII, “Mounting Textile Specimens,’ Dec. 14 and 
Dec. 21, 1929; Article VIII, “Preparing Cross-Sections of Tex- 
tiles,” Jan. 18 and Feb. 15, 1930; Article IX, “Recording Data,” 


May 24 and May 31; Article X, “Photomicrographic Apparatus,” 
Aug. 16 and Aug. 23; Article XI, “Photomicrographic Technique,” 
Dec. 20, 1930, Jan. 24 and Feb. 28, 1931; “Microanalysis of 
Yarns,” April 18 and May 23. 








Fig. 16. Abraded yarn showing 
cut fibers 


shed much light on reasons for yarn behavior under 
certain conditions. For example, Fig. 15a shows several 
yarns of different degrees of twist, and the character- 
istic appearance of the ruptured end. The long, fibrous, 
pointed type of break occurs for low twist, and indicates 
much fiber slippage. In the sample shown there was 
probably no fiber breakage at all. A shorter and stub- 
bier, but still similar fracture is shown next to it; but 
here again there is considerable slippage of fiber. For 
medium twists, however, there is evidently considerable 
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fiber breakage, and the failure of tightly twisted yarn 
is very largely due to this cause, undoubtedly with the 
addition of bending stresses as well. The effect of coating 
on yarn will be seen in the last specimen of the figure. 
Here the break is quite clean cut. Fig. 15b shows a 
higher-powered picture, and the coating and the fibers are 
very clearly to be seen. Particularly is such an examina- 
tion of value when rayon yarns have been twisted for 
crepe construction and have had their twist set with some 
coating compounds. Subjecting such a yarn to strain 
is bound to cause considerable torsional stress, and a 
failure of the yarn which causes serious damage in the 
final fabric. Under the microscope such yarns will be 
seen to have been literally twisted off. 

Serious wear on yarns as they lie in a fabric exposes 
the fiber on the yarn surface to cutting action. Fig. 16 
indicates something of the damage which may result. 
Here a bundle of fiber has been completely severed, and 
the partial untwisting of the yarn has separated the cut 
bundle. If such a cutting occurs at the surface of a yarn 
at each yarn-crossing in the fabric (the crest of each 
crimp wave) and at each one of four successive points 
one-fourth of the fibers are cut, it will be evident that, 
should the yarn twist be such that a new bundle of fiber 
was brought to the fabric surface at each point, the yarn 
—to all intents and purposes—would have been com- 
pletely cut through in this small space. 

Reference to the literature will show an increasing 
use of microscopic equipment for the study of yarn 
faults and structure. For some excellent examples the 
reader is referred to an article by E. L. Hodge, which 
appeared in the Nov. 8, 1930 issue of TEXTILE Wor tp. 


Importance of Securing Patent Protection 


HE following extract from the Industrial Bulletin 
is quoted with approval: “The benefits of research 
are often allowed to lapse through failure of the inven- 
tor to secure proper patent protection. No company 
which carries on research or engineering development 
should be indifferent to patent protection. Such a com- 
pany may maintain that it develops nothing of a patent- 
able nature, but it would do well to assure itself that 
such is the case. Otherwise it may find itself faced 
with, and perhaps defenceless against, powerful com- 
petition from others who have made similar discoveries 
at a later date, or who have found out and appropriated 
the unprotected discoveries made within its organization. 
“Many people seem to believe that because a certain 
discovery is not basic or fundamental in its field, it is 
probably unpatentable. Most improvements in machin- 
ery, processes or products which show invention are 
patentable. It is often difficult, however, to determine 
the presence or absence of patentable invention in any 
particular case. A good working rule when in doubt is 
that the inventor should apply for a patent.” 
Especially is it advisable to file a patent application 
to cover an invention having immediate commercial value. 
An application often effectively prevents the grant of a 
patent for the same invention to another, at least until 
the Patent Office has satisfied itself by means of an 
interference proceeding that the other applicant is really 
the first inventor. This precaution will not necessarily 
prevent litigation, but it often prevents an inventor who 


has devoted much of his time, effort, and money in 
introducing a new invention from being caught unawares 
by a competitor. 

If the inventor succeeds in securing a valid patent of 
sufficient scope he may keep his competitor out of the 
forbidden field for the period of the patent, which is 
usually sufficient to enable the inventor to build up a valu- 
able business and good will. Often the patentee is will- 
ing to license his competitors to use the invention under 
certain terms and restrictions. In such case he may 
legally fix the royalty which he shall exact from his 
licensee-competitor and may even grant the license upon 
the condition that the licensee execute to him a license 
to use the competitor's patented invention. However, it 
must be remembered that the patentees may not, when 
to a large degree they dominate the trade, enter into an 
agreement for pooling their royalties and thereby in- 
crease the tribute exacted from the public. 

It often happens that an inventor is unwilling to ex- 
clude the public from availing itself freely of his dis- 
covery. In this case it is advisable to secure a patent 
and dedicate it to the public, to prevent the grant of a 
patent to a later less altruistic inventor. The Govern- 
ment to encourage this course of action waives all Patent 
Office fees. 


This article is based on Bulletin No. 5 of the Patents Commit- 
tee of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 
and is presented to readers of TEXTILE WORLD through the cour- 
tesy of this committee. 
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The Buyer’s 
Viewpoint .. . 





Edited by Miss Lillian Edgerton, research 
counselor, of New York. Readers are invited 
to offer comments on the subjects treated or 
to submit questions regarding defects which 
contribute to the “returned goods” evil in 


retail circles, and which can be traced back 


to manufacturing faults.—Editor. 


Bathing Suits—Dyed 


HERE are rumors that the dyes in some bathing suits 

are fast, not to the bathing suit material but to the 
swimmers who wear the suits for a dip in the ocean. Now 
this is very unfortunate, particularly if the dye is very bright 
and the swimmer blond. 

There is little or no excuse for such a difficulty. There 
can be no pleas that the customer has misused the suit, and 
that therefore the dye ran. Two facts are certain: 

1. Bathing suits are worn when swimming in 
either fresh or salt water. 
2. Such suits are exposed to strong sunlight after 
immersion in either fresh or salt water. 
rherefore, bathing suits must be made and dyed in such a 
manner as will be satisfactory under the above conditions. 

Another little bathing suit item to be considered is size. 
To compare a half dozen suits of the same marked size 
leads one to wonder if some of the manufacturers are 
giving that factor the proper consideration, 


Moth-Proofed Fabrics 


OME months ago a great deal was said about moth- 

proofing fabrics in the mill. The conversation and 
moth-proofing have apparently subsided.* What a pity 
to miss out on such an excellent selling point. What hap- 
pened? Certainly the extra cost involved is not exorbitant 
even in these times. 

To treat fabrics in the mill with some moth-repelling 
agent seems a much more thorough and satisfactory way 
of eliminating moth damage than to have individual home 
treatments. Two water-soluble moth preventers now on 
the market make successful home application a bit dubious 


*Our own observations do not bear out this statement. Cor- 
respondence to this office during recent months indicates increas- 
ing mill interest in moth-proofing.—FEditor. 
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because of the tendency of some furniture and fabrics t 
become water spotted and garments to shrink unless very 
great care is used in the application of the moth-proofing 
agent. If the substances were used in the mill, however 
these difficulties could more easily be overcome. 

If these moth prevention agents which can be used in the 
mill are as satisfactory as they are represented and as, in 
most cases, they actually seem to be, it seems both feasible 
and profitable to apply them more generally to fabrics for 
clothing, home furnishings, tapestries and furniture. Hav- 
ing so treated these articles, manufacturers should use this 
fact in selling talks and advertising literature. Do not 
apologize for the information. Use it and profit by it. 


Underwear Sizes 


HE underwear problem is many sided and certainly size 

is one of the important phases of it. Knit underwear is 
getting the attention of measurement standardizers at 
present, but there are many who are withholding their final 
cheers until the limelight is turned on underwear made from 
woven fabrics of silk or rayon or these two fibers in com- 
bination. 

Certainly the price ranges set by certain retail organ- 
izations make it well night impossible to serve them with 
underwear which would fit anyone regardless of size. 
However, there are certain minimum measurements which 
are required, below which a garment is not wearable. 
There is definite actions now being taken to define these 
measurements. More power to the success of the enter- 
prise, but unless manufacturers .use these measurements, 
the pool of confusion will be just as muddy as it now is. 

There is another very important side to the underwear 
question. The materials woven or knit for use in under- 
wear should be so constructed that the sizes finally agreed 
upon will be as adequate after repeated launderings as when 
the garments are first purchased. 

Garments which are styled right, cut to sufficient size, 
but which shrink two to four sizes when washed certainly 
are no recommendation to the store, garment or fabric 
manufacturer. 

There is food for thought and plenty of room for action in 
this underwear problem. 


Less Volume in Colored Sheets 


HE colored sheet as a volume item seems to have dis- 

appeared. One reason for its short life may have been 
vagaries of style; or too high a price range. One fact 
remains from the brief experience. Fine cambric or percale 
sheets have a real market. Several makers offered color 
only in de luxe numbers and many users who purchased 
them have since become steady supporters of fine-fabric 
sheets, though their interest in color has fallen off. 

Perhaps the near future will increase the production and 
consumption of finer bed coverings. Anyway, the experience 
with colored sheets has paved the way for alert firms to do 
a good job of producing and distributing fine white sheets. 
This is a demonstration of consumer response to high quality 
goods. 


Overalls 


VERALLS are essential on farms, in service stations, 

and in factories. They receive rough treatment and 
require heroic cleansing methods. Therefore, the fabrics 
should be strong enough and the dyes fast enough to stand 
up under the wear and tear. There is certainly an increas- 
ing feeling of dissatisfaction with overalls that rip and tear 
as easily as a gingham dress and with dyes that crock and 
fade. These two elements, combined with the fact that some 
makes apparently are not cut to fit any known size of man, 
give rise to an insistent demand for better fabrics, better 
dyes, and better made overalls. 


New Machinery 


and 
Processes 


Fancy Reverse-Plated 
Circular Hosiery Machines 


AY improved circular hosiery machine 
(Fig. 1) which permits continuous 
production of half hose, golf stockings, 
and women’s hosiery having true rib 
tops; plain-stitch, fancy reverse-plated 
legs and insteps; and plain, unpatterned 
heels, toes, and soles has been brought 
out by William Spiers, Ltd., Walnut St., 
Leicester, England. With this machine, 
which ts known as Autoswift Model 
R.J., if it is desired, the leg and instep 
may have a rib set-up, such as 14 and 
2, 8 and 1, 11 and 3, etc., with patterned 
plain-stitch panels. 

In general construction the new model 
remains the same as the ordinary Auto- 
swift machine, except that the head has 
been made higher to enable a long top 
cylinder to be used. The stocking is 
produced in the usual way; double- 
ended latch needles are used, and first 
alternate needles are transferred up to 
the top cylinder to knit 1/1 rib. The 
machine immediately makes the welt, 
then carries on with the rib top, and the 
needles are then (for a plain half-hose), 
transferred back to the bottom cylinder. 
The knitting now is continued as on a 
plain machine, making leg, heel, foot, 





Fig. 2 





and toe; when the stocking is complete, 
the cycle is repeated. 

. The reverse-plating mechanism in- 
cludes a series of jacks or pressers, one 
to each needle, arranged in a special 
long inner top cylinder, and a pattern 
drum to control the jacks, thus deciding 
whether they are to reverse the threads 
or not. In designing the machine, the 
manufacturer states that complication of 
mechanism was avoided and a simple 
patterning device was developed which 
makes pattern changing a matter of 
ease and convenience. 

The top needle cylinder is compar- 
atively short, and is itself carried upon a 
long inner cylinder which contains the 
jacks, the top ends of which come above 
the top needle cylinder. These jacks 
have a compound movement; they can 
be moved up and down by two cams, 
these acting on the butts, and rocked 
to and fro by another cam or by pres- 
sure on their patterning butts. Each 
jack has one patterning butt, there being 
up to sixteen patterning-butt positions, 
giving up to sixteen steps. The lower 
end of each jack has a special hook-like 
extremity which engages the yarn, and 
also a butt which is used to swing the 
bottom end of the jack inward. 

The pattern drum is capable of being 
racked one division each course. It has 






Fig. 4 
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Action of jacks in reverse-plating 
on new circular hosiery machine 





Fig. 1. Circular knitting 
machine permits production of 
fancy reverse-plated hosiery 


a number of rows of holes into which 
pegs can be pushed. These pegs operate 
levers which engage with the pattern 
butts on the jacks. 

The upper of the two yarns (B) is 
normally the back yarn, and the jacks 
engage with this. The hooks of those 
jacks, uninfluenced by the pattern drum, 
pass inside this yarn (Fig. 2) and main- 
tain it in its normal position, actually 
pushing it slightly outward so that as 
the needles descend they take and knit 
it to plate on the inside of the work 
(Fig. 3). The direction of movement of 
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Equipment for making oil 
emulsions 


the jack is approximately as shown by 
the arrow in Fig. 2. 

The other jacks have their hooks pro- 
jected, so that these hooks pass outside 
the normal back yarn (B, Fig. 4); and 
as the varns and jacks descend to the 
loop-drawing position, these jacks are 
rocked inward, so that they pull the yarn 
across the normal face yarn 4, revers- 
ing its position with regard to the other 
varns, and knitting with the plating 
reversed 5), the arrow in Fig. 
4+ indicating the direction of movement 
of the 

The the machine 
Is large, there being up to sixteen selec- 
tions provided by the sixteen butt posi 


(Fig, 


jack. 


designing scope ot 


tions on the jacks. The jacks can be 
arranged in various ways. The usual 
set, for example, uses fifteen selec 
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metrical designs can be produced, with 
single-needle selection; while in the 
second case, unsymmetrical designs can 
be made with double-needle selection. 

Control of the jacks to prevent them 
from reversing the threads in the heel, 
toe, sole, and rib top, is by means of a 
cam, which acts on the butts in such a 
manner as to bring them back to non- 
reversing position after they have passed 
the pattern drum, but before they reach 
the knitting location. Racking of the 
pattern drum is controlled from the 
timing chain of the machine, so that it 
can be caused to rack, or dwell on a 
particular selection, as required; or if 
the design not repeat a whole 
number of times in the hose, the drum 
can be allowed to rack round to the start 
again, while the machine knits the toe 
or rib top, during which the pattern is 
neutrailzed. 

If a ribbed stocking is to be made. 
having the plain panels patterned, it will 
be necessary to arrange the jacks ac- 
cordingly. The machine is built in 
usual diameters from 3 to 44 in. and in 
gauges f needles per in. 


does 


from 6 to 17 
\ny ordinary combination of yarns may 
he used—as wool and wool, silk and 
wool, silk and cotton, ete. 

J. W. Shardlow, 229 Hillside Ave. 
Needham, Mass., is sole agent in this 
country for William Spiers, Ltd. 


Emulsifying Equipment 


It has been announced recently that 
emulsions for the lubrication of wool 
stock, may be prepared by means of the 
DeLaval Emulsor made by the DeLaval 
Separator Co., 165 Broadway, New 
York, Although this type of machine 
has been employed for some time in 
other industries, it is only recently that 
it has employed for making 
emulsions used in textile mills. 


been 






tions The design area is 28 x 56, a It is stated that use of the Emulsor 
drum being used with 56 racks. In appreciably reduces the amount of. oil 
another set the jacks are arranged in needed for treating the stock because of 
twos In the first case, only sym- the fact that the emulsion produced is 
composed of minute 
globules, and is 
— cea al ~*haracteri; 
characterized by 
<< 7 \ TT i: 
o supply tank U good stability and 
q2 lubricating power. 
_, Lee For example, an 
oe ow emulsion consisting 
s ot 8/4% water, 
| 125° oil, and 1/10 
ADs me of 1% soap is said 
— =F to give satisfactory 
—— results. 
: ie te Rie Th e essential 
a || i part ot the equip 
Sa (in [I pens ment is its bowl, 
os iT | Agitator ~ an which rotates at a 
S . ~mu/sor , NM high speed. hie 
> 2 Centrituga Yea? mixture to be emul- 
} : ; | (AS? N\ on ° ° 
1 AS of on = pur | Wat sified Is continu- 
: ¥ ee pac fea iF 4 r= 2% — fed into the 
. ; +f — f Cau OW and passes 
} Re. A _S 
EA ALLL Rad = 2 VZA_ —— outward through a 
' fa 7 . " S TI “4 f yi tes 
lypical installation of Emulsor, mr are 
having paper-thin 
pump, and tanks openings at their 
outer edges. The 
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centrifugal force developed by the rota- 
tion of the bowl forces the liquid 
through these small openings in the 
form of a mist-like spray. This spray 
is collected in the receiving cover 
surrounding the bowl, liquefied, and dis- 
charged from the lower spout of the 
machine. 

The accompanying sketch shows how 
the emulsor, a centrifugal pump, and two 
tanks, may be connected to emulsify the 
oil and water used to lubricate the stock. 
Measured quantities of oil, water, and 
alkali are placed in the mixing tank, 
heated and agitated until they are mixed 
to the extent that the Emulsor will re- 
ceive at all times a uniform proportion 
of the various ingredients. Opening the 
valve on the pipe line leading from the 
mixing tank enables this mixture to be 
pumped to the Emu!sor, from which it is 
discharged into the emulsion _ tank. 
When this tank is filled, the valve from 
the mixing tank is closed and the one 
on the line leading from the emulsion 
tank is opened to permit the liquid to be 
pumped into the overhead tank from 





Manner in which liquid ts 
discharged from bow 
of emulsifier 


which the stock is lubricated. Other 
combinations of operation enable the 
liquid to be circulated through the mix- 
ing tank and centrifugal pump, or re- 
turned from the emulsion tank to the 
mixing tank. 


Pneumatic Cycle Controllers 


UTOMATIC control of process cv- 
cles is made possible with a pneu- 


matic cycle controller announced re- 
cently by the Bristol Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. The controllers are manufactured 


in two general types, each of which is 
expected to find considerab!'e application 
in the textile industry. They are de- 
signed for use in any process where it 
is required that valves, or mechanisms 
which can be made subject to the con- 
trol of valves, are required to be oper- 
ated in a more or less definite sequence. 

Many controlled are such 
that the sequence of the several events 
which terminate the cycle is the reverse 
of their order at the beginning of the 
cycle. Where this condition holds, the 
operations may be controlled by a single- 
cam instrument, in which a number of 
pilot valves are actuated in turn by a 
motor-driven cam. This cam may be 


pre cesses 











Instrument for controlling 
process cycles 


made adjustable within certain limits; 
and speeds are determined by change- 
gearing between the synchronous motor 
and the cam-shaft. The starting and 
stopping of the motor are usually gov- 
erned by a_ pressure-operated switch 
within the case of the instrument. 

Where utmost flexibility is required, 
and the different events in the cycle 
overlap by varying degrees, rendering 
control by a single cam impracticable, 
there is available a second type of in- 
strument. Here several individual cams 
are mounted on a common shaft, and 
each is adjustable through a wide range, 
both as regards the duration of its in- 
fluence in the cycle and its position in 
the sequence of events. The pneumatic 
features of this instrument are identical 
with those of the single-cam controller ; 
but two pressure switches may be fur- 
nished, where it is desired to 
ciate the starting and the stopping of 
the motor with different events in the 
cycle, 

The instruments do not perform the 
function of regulation; but they may be 
used in conjunction with any of a 
variety of pneumatic or electrical reg- 
ulating devices for pressure, tempera- 
ture, etc.: and, with suitable accessory 
equipment, they lend themselves to those 
types of control where a certain degree 
of interlocking is required. 


asso- 


Kapeco Gum 


RAW material known as Kapeco 

gum, for finishing, sizing, and print- 
ing, is being offered by Kem Products 
Co., Inc., 227 High St., Newark, N. J. 
Kapeco gum is said to be easily and 
completely soluble and not sticky, and to 
have no injurious effect on luster or 


shade of varns of fabrices. The fact 
that this product is not a mixture 
eliminates the necessity of any pre- 


paratory mixing operations. 

Clear, viscous solutions and gels of 
this product are being recommended as 
thickeners for printing, for finishing silk 
and rayon woven or knit fabrics and 
hosiery, for thread polishing and dress- 





ing. and for warp sizing. It is stated 
that goods treated with this gum are 
soft and flexible, with full body and 
desirable handle, but without stickiness 
or odor. 


Flooring Material 


NEW flooring material called 

Leatherok, has been placed on the 
market by Leatherok Floors, Inc., 136 
Federal St., Boston. The material is 
made of leather and other fibers im- 
pregnated with an asphalt emulsion and 
so manufactured that wear comes on the 
ends of the fibers. the ad- 
vantages claimed are exceptionally long 
wear, resiliency, fire resistance, good in- 
sulating properties, and freedon from 
rotting. In new concrete buildings it is 
said that Leatherok may be laid directly 
on the concrete slab, eliminating the 
need for screeds, cinder-fill, and under- 
floor planking; thus saving space and 
construction time. The material is sup- 
plied in strips 3 in. wide, and 4, 4 and 


} in. thick. 


Some of 





Fractional-horse power motor 
of improved design 


Fractional-Horsepower 
Motors 
A LINE of fractional-horsepower mo- 


tors in various types, having mount- 
ing dimensions interchangeable, have 
been announced recently by Century 
Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. The bear- 
ing brackets of this line are designed 
to offer unusual protection against fall- 
ing objects, dirt, or dripping water. 
These motors have rolled steel frames; 
welded steel feet, slotted for belt ad- 
justment; and bearings machined from 
phosphor-bronze castings. They are 
equipped with the wool-yarn system of 
lubrication. 


’ Vapor-Proof Lighting 
Equipment 


- protect lamps and electrical con- 
nections from smoke, dust, fumes, 
and vapors, in industrial locations where 
such equipment is subject to these severe 
conditions, a new line of heavy-duty, 
vapor-proof equipment has recently been 
introduced by the Ivanhoe Division. of 
the Miller Co., Meridan, Conn. This 
line of equipment is available in the 
bowl, angle, flat cone, dome and holder, 
and globe types for use with 150 to 


500 watt lamps. All metal parts are 
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l’apor proof lighting fixture 


made of aluminum or brass, with the ex- 
ception of the reflector, which is of steel 
porcelain, having a coating of acid-proof 
enamel. 


Constant-Level Oil Control 
for Machine Bearings 


EGULATION of lubrication for ma- 

chine bearings and ways is facili- 
tated with a constant-level oil control 
brought out by Daun-Walter Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The device consists 
essentially of a main reservoir with gage 
to show the height of oil in reservoir, 
supporting bracket, threaded lower ex- 
tension for oil-lead connection, and a 
filling cap on the top. Action of the 
control is basd on scientific equalization 
of gravity and atmospheric pressure. 
Delivery of oil is automatic and con- 
stantly controlled without the use of 
floats, springs, or valves; and correct 
levels are obtained by adjustment on 
the attaching bracket. 

\dvantages cited for the oiler are that 
it prevents losses from faulty or untimely 
lubrication and eliminates the bother- 
some question of when to replenish and 
how much oil to give bearings. Oil may 
be piped in any horizontal direction and 
can feed one or several bearings on the 
same level; or in connection with a 
special adjustable wick unit, can feed 
single or multiple bearings on different 
levels. 

The constant-level oil control is made 
with oil reservoir capacities ranging 
from 4 pint to 2 gal. 





Oil control of constant- 


level type 
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Stability, Industrial Rayon’s Aim 
in Entering Knitting Industry, Rivitz Says 


IRAM S. RIVITZ, president of In- 
dustrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, O., 

Tuesday telegraphed TEXTILE 
Wor p, confirming reports that his com- 
pany plans to enter the circular knitted 
fabric field. The reports had excited 
much interest, both among rayon pro- 
ducers and the knitters. Anticipating 
the expected argument of knitters that 
this would put them in the position of 
buying from a competitor, if they bought 
Industrial’s yarns, Mr. Rivitz comments 
that only “a limited quantity” of fabric 
is to be made, and he sees the move as 
a helpful force in making for more 
stable prices of rayon. He also empha- 
sized the point that his company has 
“no intention” of becoming a competitor 
with manufacturers of tubular knitted 
eoods. 

His statement follows: 

“We have purchased 100 
spring-needle machines to produce a 
limited quantity of circular knitted 
Spun-Lo cloth at Cleveland for the ex- 
press purpose of establishing and main- 
taining a uniform high standard of 
quality and the stabilization of a fair 
price on our product to insure to our 
customers who buy Spun-Lo yarn and 
those who buy Spun-Lo cloth, a depend- 
able article at a fair margin of profit. 

“We have no intention of entering the 
manufacturing field of competitive tubu- 
lar goods, but are hopeful of being able 
to lead the way in establishing a sem- 
blance of order in an industry that has 
been thrown into chaos which has re- 
sulted in constantly lower prices and 
the resultant aftermath of question- 
able merchandise to meet constant and 
unwarranted lower prices. 

“Our customers and the circular knit- 
ting trade in general need have no fear 
of losing any portion of their legitimate 
business. On the contrary, we believe 
our entry into the field in a limited 
way in the production of Spun-Lo cloth 
will pave the way for better merchan- 
dising ethics in the industry, establish 
higher standard for quality and enable 
all those interested in the business to 
make a fair legitimate profit consistent 
with their investment, and, above all, 
re-establish that confidence in the trade 
which has been lacking for so manv 
months in this industry.” 


on 


Wildman 


> Paterson Silk Show 
Committees Named 


Plans for the Silk Machinery Expo- 
sition and Convention, to be held in 
yPaterson, N. J., in the fall, probably 
October, assumed definite form this 
week, when the appointment of com- 
mittees for the double event was an- 
nounced by James Wilson, who has just 
been re-elected president of the Pater- 
son Chamber of Commerce, which is 
sponsoring the movement. 

Leaders in the machinery and_ silk 
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manufacturing industries are prominent 
among the members of the committees 
which will arrange the exposition and 
convention, and also discussions in con- 
nection which the proposed Paterson 
Silk Institute. 

John P. Fitzgerald, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, has been made 
director of activities with a secretary 
for each of the events, as follows: Ex- 
position, Miss Josephine M. Thompson; 
Convention, Miss Jeannette Van Duran; 
Institute, Miss Gertrude Rymer. 


” Philadelphia Textile Manu- 
facturers Association Holds 
Fifth Annual Outing 


James Hulton, Jr., for the second time 
captured the prize cup for the low net 
score in the golf tournament held on the 
fifth annual outing of the Philadelphia 
Textile Manufacturers Association, at 
the Manufacturers’ Country Club, Ore- 
land, Pa., Wednesday, June 17. An 
attendance of almost 150 including 
manufacturers representing every branch 
of the industry, marked the occasion. 
\s usual sports occupied the center of 
the stage and a large field of contestants 
participated in the tournament. Dinner 
was served in the evening under the 
direction of C. Marlin Bell, managing 
director of the association, who wel- 
comed the members of the association 
and their guests. 

Fred Scholler announced the prize 
winners in the golf match. Mr. Hulton’s 
net score was 69; second prize for low 
gross was won by Walter Feely, with 
82: third for second low net, Thos. 
Oliver. 

The tennis prize was won by E, L. 
Hoffman. 


PS.N.E. Textile Club 
Re-elects W. S. Pepperell 


William S. Pepperell, assistant treas- 


urer of the Grosvenor-Dale Co., was 
re-elected president of the Southern 
New England Textile Club at the an- 


nual meeting and clambake held at the 
Pomham Club near Providence, R. [., 
June 20. With the exception of Hugh 
J. Gourley, who was succeeded by 
Albert Owler, all officers and members 
of the executive committee were re- 
elected. At the business meeting it 
was revealed that membership of the 
club has remained about the same and 
that the financial condition is healthy. 
The clambake, which took place late in 
the afternoon, concluded the season's 
activities as no further meetings will 
be held until fall. 

Officers elected were as _ follows: 
president, William S. Pepperell; first 
vice-president, F. W. Howe, vice-presi- 
dent of the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works: second vice-president, W. O. 
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Buzzell, superintendent of the Lincoln 
Mfg. Co.; joint secretaries, P. C. Went- 
worth, treasurer of the National Ring 
Traveler Co., and W. C. Murphy, 
treasurer of the Providence Mill Supply 
Co.; auditor, H. G. Beede, Fales & 
Jenks Div. of Whitin Machine Works. 

Executive committee: Henry Ash- 
worth, Antonio Spencer, Albert Owler, 
Robert Steere, E. N. Darrin, Arthur 
B. Barnes, F. L. Bills, and J. T. Kirk. 


> N.A.C.M. Will Hold Annual 


Meeting at Providence 


The annual meeting of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
will be held at the Providence-Biltmore 
Hotel, Providence, R. I., on Wednesday 
and Thursday, Oct. 7 and 8, 1931. 
These dates were set by the executive 
committee at its recent meeting. 


> Master Dyers’ Association of 


Philadelphia Holds Outing 


The Master Dyers’ Association of 
Philadelphia, held its annual outing and 
dinner, Wednesday, June 17, at the 
Whitemarsh Valley Country Club, 
Chestnut Hill. Seventy-eight members 
and guests attended the gathering which 
included the usual golf tournament and 
other out-door events, followed by a 
dinner in the evening at the club-house. 
Burton Littlewood of G. J. Littlewood 
& Son, Ltd., captured the cup with the 
low net score of the day. Daniel F. 
Waters, president of the organization, 
acted as toastmaster. 


> More Cotton Dresses Than 
Ever are Offered 


A survey just completed by the As- 
sociated Dress Industries of America 
reveals that the proportion of cotton 
dresses in the summer lines of the 
manufacturers included in its member- 
ship exceeds that of any previous sea- 
son in recent years according to Charles 
KK. Everett of the New Uses Section 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute. 

Based on the replies of the dress 
houses cooperating in this survey, it is 
estimated that more than 70% of the 
firms in this group were cutting cottons 
this year. 


> Sea Island Cotton Produced 
on Small Seale in Porto Rico 


Production of Sea Island cotton in 
Porto Rico amounts to 3,000 bales an- 
nually and all of it is consumed by the 
Clark and Coats thread interests. 

A letter from Jaime Bogue, assistant 
commissioner of Agriculture, San Juan, 
P. R., released by H. P. Macgowan, 
commercial advisor to the governor of 
Porto Rico is in part as follows: 

“According to our figures, Porto Rico 
produced last year 3150 bales of lint cotton 
of 500 lb. each. We produce Sea Island 
cotton of the long staple variety, white in 
color. The staple is over two inches. 

“Last vear we cultivated 9.000 acres of 








cotton on the nortnwestern part of Porto 
Rico, and 4,000 on the southern coast. This 
year the planting all over the island is 


about 20,000 acres. The cotton planted on 
the northwestern part of Porto Rico is 
cultivated in small farms owned by the 
farmers themselves. In the southern coast 
larger landholders are becoming interested 
in cotton. The approximate cost of land 
per acre suitable for cotton cultivation fluc- 
tuates between $50 and $100, and there are 
lands for sale. 

“The average wage scale for farm la- 
borer on the island runs between 70 and 
85c. per day. All of our cotton is sold to 
the San Juan Ginnery Co., which is a 
subsidiary of the Clark people and the 
J. & P. Coats Co. All our cotton, we 
understand, is used in the manufacture of 
thread. This company is interested in in- 
creasing the production of cotton in Porto 
Rico, and they are even talking of estab- 
lishing a mill to make twine. The company 
helps the farmers by advancing money to 
them and by providing fertilizer and in- 
secticides which, of course, are deducted 
when the final settlement of the harvest 
is done.” 

The little island of Montserrat of the 
British Leeward Islands Colony also 
produces Sea Island cotton. 


> Post Office to Test 
Cotton Twine 


The Post Office Department is pre- 
paring to advertise for 50,000 Ib. of cot- 
ton twine to be distributed among the 
service, with the hope that results will 
prove sufficiently satisfactory to permit 
substitution of cotton twine for jute as 
a new use for cotton, John W. Philip, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, 
announced June 8 in addressing the 
Convention of District League of Post- 
master at Charlotte, N. C. He said that 
while the amount to be used was too 
small to make any appreciable difference 
in the cotton situation, should domestic 
users do the same thing the effect would 
be much greater. 


> Producer-Retailer Cooperation 
Promoted by New England 
Council 


Formation of a committee which will 
assist in bringing about mutual ex- 
change of information between pro- 
ducers and sellers of merchandise 
within New England has been an- 
nounced by the New England Council. 
Retail trade boards of Boston, Spring- 
field, Waltham and Providence have 
agreed to assemble groups of buyers 
and stylists to meet with manufacturers 
who desire the retailers point of view 
on materials, styles, designs, etc. 


© Silk Imports Above 1930 


Raw silk imports for the first five 
months of 1931 were 21.9% higher than 
the corresponding period of last year, 
according to figures issued by the Silk 
Association of America, Inc. Deliveries 
te mills were 4.6% higher while stocks 
at warehouses at the end of May were 
32,688 bales compared with 35,477 bales 
on May 31, 1930. 


Textile Chemists Organize Southeastern 
Section of A.A.T.C.C. at Columbus Meeting 


RGANIZATION of the Southeast- 

ern section of the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists was perfected at a meeting 
held Saturday night, June 20, at the 
Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga., with 
approximately 50 men interested in 
textile dyeing, bleaching, etc., in at- 
tendance. 

E. A. Feamster, of the Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, was selected 
chairman of the section. It was also 
decided to hold three meetings yearly 
in Columbus, with the next scheduled 
meeting in September. 

Other officers elected at the meeting 
were: Roddey Fields, Newnan (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills, treasurer; Charles Ord- 
way, professor of dyeing and chem- 
istry, at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, secretary. The executive 
committee includes: W. F. Christman, 
Russell Mfg. Co., Alexander City, Ala. ; 
M. T. Johnson, Hillside Cotton Mills, 
La Grange, Ga.; Prof. C. A. Jones, 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta ; 
Tom Taylor, Newport Chemical Co., 
Newnan, Ga.; W. C. Jackson, Lowell 
Bleachery Griffin, Ga.; George Purvis, 
Bradley Mfg. Co., Columbus. 

Discussion followed the reading of 
the following papers at the meeting on 
the following subjects: sulphur dye- 
stuffs, E. P. Davidson, DuPont Co.: 
peroxide bleaching, Zolozone, J. C. 
Robertson; peroxide bleaching, B. C. 
Querm, Buffalo Chemical Co.; chlorine 


bleaching, J. W. Ivey, Mathieson Alkali 
Co. 

In attendance from Columbus were: 
Frank K. Petrea, Fred Crayton, H. O 
Davison, Edward Swift, William D 


Swift, Tom Davis, C. C. Langdon, 
W. J. Holden, F. G. Cuttle, H. H. 
Field, R. T. Lindsey, H. E. Smith, 


George Purvis, M. W. Fletcher, W. H. 
Tattersall, Royce C. Smith, Paul 
K. McKenney, George Kyle, L. E. 
Whittlesey, E. A. Feamster and John 
W. Arnall. 

Those from other cities follow: 
M. T. Johnson, La Grange; J. M. 
Youngblood, La Grange; W. F. Chris- 
tian, and J. R. McDougall, Alexander 
City, Ala.; T. G. Mangall, Sylacauga, 
Ala.; E. P. Davison, Charlotte, N. C.; 
H. S. Busby and Robert W. Phillip, 
Atlanta; W. C. Jackson and Robert 
H. Harris, Griffin; D Stewart Queen, 
Charlotte; Frank E. Heymer, Egan, 
Ga.; John E. Robertson, Perth Amboy, 
N. J.; E. C. Pittman, Phoenix City, 
Ala.; George H. Small, Hanson, N. J.; 
Roddey Field, Newnan, Ga.; D. S$ 
Moss, Greenville, S. C.; Julian T. Chase 
and C. A. Jones, Atlanta; George W. 
Watson, MHazelhurst, Miss.; David 
Gray, Jersey City, N. J.; Tom Taylor, 
Newnan, Ga.; E. W. Camp, Auburn, 
Ala.; W. Reynolds Barker, Atlanta; 
N. H. Bailey, Griffin, Ga.; D. G. 
Wallace, New York City; Frank 
Kimble, Carrollton, Ga.; and John W. 
Ivey, Charlotte, N. C. 


Ward Thoron Applies J. A. Farrell’s 
Remarks to Cotton Industry 


HE remarks made last month by 
James <A. Farrell, before the 
American Iron and Steel Institute are 
applied to the cotton industry by Ward 
Thoron, president of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers, in 
an article in the current issue of the 
association’s bulletin. 
Mr. Thoron writes: 


We hope our members have not failed 
to read Mr. Farrell’s address to the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute, which was 
published in the daily papers of May 23. 
I have paraphrased certain statements of 
his which appear to me equally applicable 
to the cotton industry by substituting “Cot- 
ton” for “Steel,” which I now submit to 
our members for their serious consideration. 

“Certain elements in the cotton manu- 
facturing industry and certain elements in 
the cotton products buying industry have 
practically ruined prices. 

“We are wasting millions of pounds of 
cotton and getting no return for it. We 
are no longer sellers of cotton goods. Our 
large customers tell us what they will pay. 

“We have got to set up a resistance 
against this constant pressure on the part 
of the buyers to ruin our business, and 
we have got to create a different sort of 
mentality in the minds of the heads of the 
selling companies. 
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“T do not see any hope of better prices 
in our business until the executives of the 
companies are willing to stop this diabolical 
business of cutting prices—the most diaboli- 
cal situation that ever was perpetrated in 
the business, and it ought to be stopped. 

“Tt has been the policy of the corporation 
that I am connected with for a long time 
to watch the price barometer. 

“It is not honest for us to go on and 
sell our goods below the cost of production 
and deprive our stockholders and our work- 
men of what they are entitled to. 

“By what manner of means do people 
get it into their heads that if the production 
goes down they must sell cheap? We ought 
to get fair prices and we have got to make 
up our minds that the principal factor in 
the situation is resistance to unfair buyers. 
That means, of course, passing business.” 


> Army Contracts Awarded 


Selden Worsted Mills, Methuen, 
Mass., was awarded contract for 90,250 
yd. 24-ounce olive drab elastique for 
uniforms at $2.47 a yard, 1% 10 days. 
Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J., 
received contract for 262,629 yd. 18- 
ounce olive drab serge for uniforms at 
$1.981 a yard net, from the U. S. 
Government. 
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Overseers’ 


Round- Table 


THIS department offers a new subject for 
discussion each week and gives readers’ 
comments on problems introduced dur- 


The subject which 


was opened four weeks ago is closed this 


ing previous weeks. 


week and a summary of contributed 
ideas is given on opposite page 


* 


Qualifications of an Overseer 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

No MATTER how good an overseer may be he must still 
have one qualification and that is ability to handle the help. 
In my opinion, this is the essential qualification. 

How many times have we seen overseers who were 
indifferent to the help throw up the sponge? The handling 
of help takes plenty of patience and a clear head. Overseers 
Should study this problem as it seems that the younger 
generation of workers is more spunky. 

A short time ago I was visiting a plant which was in a 
turmoil because of an overseer who was a czar. I had the 
opportunity to hear the grievances of the help and, believe 
me, it proved to me that the most essential qualification is 
ability to handle the workers. JouHn PIcoNE. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

Do you think that there is any one ability, or qualification, 
which an overseers should have above all others ? 

lhe most essential quality for an overseer is executive 
talent. Homer EMery. 


Overseers’ Round-Table 

| po not think that there is any one qualification a man 
should have above all others in order to make a good over- 
seer. However, as there is no such thing as a perfectly 
balanced character, and seldom one that is not noticeably out 
of balance to the close observer, one will seldom find an 
overseer in which some one qualification does not stand 
out over all others. If this one outstanding qualification is 
not supported by at least an average degree of ability along 
other lines, then this man will not make the best type of 
overseer. 


Editor. 


Of course, the man who has all the necessary qualifications 
in more than an average degree will make a very good over- 
seer, for a short time. Then he will move on up to some 
higher executive position. 

The weak point of one man may sometimes be temporarily 
offset by asociating with him, as an assistant, or second man, 
ene who has the lacking qualification to an outstanding 
degree 

No man’s ability in any line can be regarded as fixed. 
Through study, practice and self analysis he may improve 


in one or all lines. Through thoughtlessness, neglect and 
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intendent Chase started the meeting off, 
“so I suppose you'll all be interested in what they 
at the Warp mill. As you know, 


“ Ca )DY likes to save money,” Super- 


are doing down 
a mill purchases a great variety of things and prac- 
tically always gets a price quite a bit below the 
retail price because of the quantities involved. A 
lot of the things bought by the mill are also bought 
by you and other employees. Now, down at the 
Warp mill they allow the employees to purchase 
through the company and get the benefit of the 
lower prices. As an example, the mill buys tires 
for trucks at a discount and the employees get the 
benefit of the discount by purchasing their tires 
through the company. In the same way the mill 
may deal with an electrical supply house, and if the 
supply house carries such things as radios it would 
probably be willing to sell radios to the mill’s em- 
You 


can all see what could possibly be done along 


ployees at a discount, just to keep in right. 


these lines, so I won’t give any more examples, 
but just ask you what you think of the scheme. 

“I think it is pretty hot stuff,” Bill spoke up. 
‘‘As you say, we all like to save money and I can't 
I know for 
a fact that you can save quite a lot of money by 


see anything wrong with such a plan. 


getting everything you can through the company 
and you can’t tell me that the employees aren’t 
going to appreciate what the company is doing. 
They say a person’s heart is pretty close to the 
pocketbook and if an employee can save, say $10 
cold cash with the help of the company that em- 
ployee is going to be loyal and willing to work. 
[ know mills that allow the employees to buy gas 
and oil from the company and it amounts to quite 
a saving at the end of the year. The plan could 
be worked out so that many articles could be han- 
dled in this way. It might mean a little extra work 
for someone in the company, but the expense would 
be more than repaid by the good etfect on the em- 
ployees.” 


“T can’t agree with you at all,’ Pete responded. 





egotism he may become less qualified in one or all lines of 
his work. RAYMOND CooK. 
Editor, Overseers’ Round- 7 able : 

[ THINK there is one ability, or qualification, which an 
overseer should have above all others. He should have the 
ability to handle his help so as to secure the highest possible 
production. True, he must thoroughly understand his 
department. He must know what to do so he can tell 
others what to do and how to do it. 

As Pete says, a good overseer will be a little bit of a 
dreamer—dreaming of a better and more economical way 
to get off production. With a higher position as his goal, 
But, to 
human 


he will plan his course, and steer for that goal. 
reach that goal, he should be a 


keen student of 





Buying Through the Com] po 





‘“T can see a great many difficulties in such a plan. 


Just to use the instance of tires, any employee 
who bought tires through the company at a lower 
price would go around bragging. Soon all his rela- 
tives and friends would want to buy their tires 
through this employee. In no time the mill would 
be a regular department store. Retailers would 


get sore too. Then think of the squabbles you 
could get in when it came to the question of quality 
and claims for poor goods. Furthermore, there 
would probably be a few individuals who would 
claim that the company was making money on 
them because they saw something almost the same 
in a retail store at a lower price. I think any such 
plan would add a great deal of work and expense, 
and so much bickering and trouble would be caused 
that the effect on the employees would be bad 
rather than good. No, sir, a mill is in business to 
produce and will just get in hot water if it tries to 
be a department store, or general purchasing agent, 


or anything else you want to call it. 


Do you think that a mill should allow 
its employees to purchase certain articles 
through the company and thus secure a 
lower price? 


Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
and other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 


nature, know textile workers and their ways, and not only 
must he have the ability to handle help, but also the ability 
to coach them. Wma. G. Tuer. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table. 

[ 1HINK there is a very definite quality in the makeup 
of a good overseer. Perhaps there is no name for it, nor, 
perhaps, can it be satisfactorily explained. 

He need not be a better operator than his operatives; he 
need not be as great a theorist as an academy professor ; 
he need not be a champion roughneck to scare his men into 
submission. He is not the man who knows everything; not 
the man with the sulphurous speech; and, emphatically, not 
the man whom everybody likes. 

The good overseer must sometimes concede to the good 
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judgment of a workman, but he must know how to make 
such a concession. He is a man who can quickly conceive 
ways and means around each problem as it comes up. He 
will discharge a man without hesitation if necessary. His 
position does not allow him to get friendly with certain 
employees, nor can he show antagonism to others. While 
willing to listen to the other man’s point of view, he will 
have a sound judgment of his own. He will put his theories 
to the test; he will sometimes make a wrong decision, but 
he will not be too stubborn to change his mind. 

To me, all or most of these qualifications can be found 
in the overseer with that all-ambracing quality which I call, 


“the understanding mind.” WF. PF. 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 
WHAT MAIN ability should an overseer have? One 


ability he must have above all others is courage, all other 
factors come through knowledge. 

When the superintendent, in a rage, says so and so is 
wrong, it takes courage to keep cool and show him other- 
wise. When a workman has ruined a sample or rush piece, 
it takes courage not to abuse the workman, and to get the 
repeat going as soon as possible. When the overseer works 
out some new idea, and fails the first or second time, it 
takes real courage to keep right on until the idea is perfected. 

Courage comes first, then knowledge, and the first rule 
in knowledge is “smile so the world can see you.” E. W. 


‘ 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

IN REGARD to the one qualification or ability, which an 
overseer should have above all others. 

The ability or qualification which commands the highest 
market price is the one which is most valuable. In studying 
the life and character of those who command the largest 
salaires, we find that the one out-standing qualification or 
ability, is their power to handle others and get them to co- 
operate. You might consider this worth more to a man than 
any other one thing. ae es 


On Finding a New Overseer 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

A SALESMAN should not recommend anyone for a mill 
position, because the man who asks a salesman to get him 
a job is generally a weak link or a rolling stone. 

The salesman is selling either machinery, supplies, etc., 
and should represent his house and nothing else, as a man 
recommended by a salesman, falling down on the job, will 
tend to have the superintendent lose some of his regard for 
the salesman, and in that way hurt the house represented 
by a salesman who tried to help a mill. a 


* 


Summary of Discussion 
on Qualifications of Overseer 


The question was whether there was any one 
definite quality or ability which an overseer 
should have above all others to make him a 
success. While it was agreed that any over- 
seer needed many different characteristics to be 
a success, it was noticeable that three stood out 
in the contributions, namely; an open mind, 
courage, and ability to handle help. It was 
apparent that these were the qualifications con- 
Mere ability to do the 
manual jobs in the department was scarcely 


sidered most important. 


mentioned. 
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* Apert HERZING, president of the St. 
Mary’s Woolen Mfg. Co., St. Mary’s, Ohio, 


recently celebrated 50-years’ association 
with these mills, of which he is principal 
owner. 


* W. D. ANDERSON, president of the Bibb 
Mig. Co., Macon, Ga., is a member of the 
“Committee of One Hundred” recently set 
up to improve business conditions in the 
State of Georgia. Other prominent textile 
executives on this committee are: (CASON 
J. CALLAWAY, president of the Callaway 
Mills; Jonn W. CHEATHAM, president of 
Georgia-Kincaid Mills; Harry P. MEIKLE- 
HAM, of the Pepperell Mfg. Co., and 
WitttaAM C. VEREEN, president of the 
Moultrie Cotton Mills. 

* Cason J. CALLAWAY and Futter E. 
CALLAWAY, JR., textile executive of La 
Grange, Ga., and Mrs. Ipa C. CALLAWAY 
have presented to the city of La Grange a 
ten-acre tract on Smith Street, known as 
the Church Street Park. It was formally 
accepted by officials of the city at a cere- 
mony at the City Hall last week. 


# A. H. Baunson, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
newly elected president of Washington 
Mills, Mayodan, N. C., and Fries, Va., has 
sailed for Europe with his wife and 
children. 


* Joun E. Encerton, president of Leb- 
anon (Tenn.) Woolen Mills, and president 
ot the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, has returned from a six weeks’ tour 
through the Northwest and Pacific Coast 
“tates. 


* Harry A. SHIELDs, president of the 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Textile Machinery 


Co., was seriously injured in an automo- 
bile accident near Plymouth, Wis., on 
June 9. With him was Cart M. Parrer- 


son, Chicago yarn salesman, who also suf- 
fered severe injuries. Mr. Patterson left 
the Plymouth Hospital this week and Mr. 
Shields was reported on the road to re- 
covery. 


* Frep P. CHAPMAN, president, and Jacob 
F. Geb, treasurer, of the Franklin ( Mass.) 
Yarn Co., are on a several weeks’ vaca- 
tion through the West, combining business 
and pleasure. 


* W. J. VeREEN, treasurer of Moultrie 
Cotton Mills, Moultrie, Ga., is also one 
of the most successful melon growers 
ot his section. Last Tuesday he shipped 
from his plantation, the first carload of 
watermelons from Colquitt County, the 
melons weighing an average of 28 lb. each. 


* EF. A. TerreLL, president, Terrell Ma- 
chine Co., Charlotte, N. C., addressed the 
Belmont (N. C.) Kiwanis Club, June 11, 
on “What Is the Future of the Machine 
Age?” 


* J. S. Hatucock has been reelected gen- 
eral manager of the South Carolina Cot- 
ton Growers’ Cooperative Association for 
the ensuing year. 

* T. H. McKrwney, 
general manager of 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
been appointed chairman of the Camp 
(coee Committee of Chattanooga Y.M.C.A. 
for ensuing year. 


vice-president and 
Standard-Coosa- 


* Henry K. JENNSEN, vice-president of 
the Berkshire Knitting Mills, and president 
of the Narrow Fabric Co., Reading, Pa.. 


with Mrs. Janssen and daughter, sailed 
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NEWS 


about 


MEN 


this week on the Bremen for Germany. 
They will spend the summer at Nanheim. 


* Paut M. NEISLER, treasurer, Neisler 
Mills, Inc., Kings Mountain, N. C., was 
recently elected to the board of directors 
of the First National Bank of Gastonia, 


succeeding his father, the late C. E. 
Neisler. 

+ Joun T. McManus, treasurer of the 
Slater Mills, Inc., Webster, Mass., has 


been appointed their general manager in 
addition to his duties as treasurer. He has 
been with the Slaters about 25 years and 
has been acting as general manager since 
the resignation of William T. Joyce, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Slater 
Co., Inc., a year ago. 


+ H. K. HAttett, general manager, Ken- 
dall Mills, subsidiary of the Kendall Co., 
Paw Creek, N. C., recently purchased the 
residence of Raymond S. Motte, located 
in Myers Park, Charlotte, N. C. 


* W. M. McLaurineE, secretary 
American Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion announces that Cason J. CALLAWAY, 
the new president of that organization, has 
appointed every active mill member of the 
association a member of a committee to 
find new uses for cotton. 


of the 


+ Francis S. Howarp, who has_ been 
with Terhune, Yereance & Wolff, New 
York, for the last six years, has been ap- 
pointed director of fabricating and styling 





of all men’s wear departments of the 
American Woolen Co. At the time this 
announcement was made the firm an- 
Textile Calendar 
Carolina Yarn Association, Sec- 


ond Annual Golf Tournament and 


Outing. (Place to be announced 
later.) Sept. 18 and 19, 1931. 
National Association of Cotten 
Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, 
Providence-Biltmore Hotel, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Oct. 7 and 8, 1931. 


American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, Annual 
rage Boston, Mass., Dec. 4 and 
2 : 


Southern Textile Exposition, Tex- 


tile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 17 
to 22, 1932. 
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nounced that Oscar Iverson had resigned 
from that position. Mr. Howard was 
formerly with the Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. 
Co., and later with Edward A. Jones & 
Co., before becoming associated with Ter- 
hune, Yereance & Wolff. 


+ R. W. Harnep, head of the state plant 
board of Mississippi, has been appointed 
by United States agricultural department, 
as leader of the division of cotton insect 
investigations of the Federal bureau of 
entomology, succeeding B. R. Coap, who 
recently resigned. 


+ C. M. KReEITNER was tendered a banquet 
by 40 business associates, prior to leaving 
Du Pont Rayon Co., Old Hickory, Tenn., 
for Buffalo, N. Y., to become purchasing 
agent for all Du Pont Rayon and Cello- 
phane plants. 


+ Joun F. TrINsLey, vice-president and 
general manager of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., 
made the presentation of 186 certificates at 
the graduation exercises for men in the 
instruction classes of the plant which were 
held at Knowles Recreation Park in that 
city on June 16. He was also one of the 
principal speakers at the exercises. 

+ Dr. Cuarces E. Muttrn, head of the 
chemistry and dyeing division, Clemson 
College (S. C.) Textile School, will be 
engaged in special work in his particular 
field for eastern manufacturing concerns 
during the summer months. 


+ A. E. McKenna, professor of weaving 
and designing, and E. F. Cartes, of the 
weaving and designing division, Clemson 
College (S. C.) Textile School, have re- 
turned to the University of Tennessee for 
the summer to continue graduate work. 


+ A. R. Macormac, of the chemistry and 
dyeing division, Clemson College (S. C.) 
Textile School, will return to Columbia 
University this summer to continue his 
work toward the M.S. degree in chemistry. 


+ Francis N. WoopMAn, superintendent 
of the Clinton (Mass.) Works of the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., New York, 
for the last four years and previously as- 
sistant superintendent, has resigned, effec- 
tive immediately. He is succeeded by 
GrorcGeE W. NELSON, assistant superin- 
tendent. 


+ E. A. Wuirt is now superintendent of 
the Sir Walter Hosiery Mills, Burling- 
ton, N.C. 


+ Dr. Tuomas NELson, dean of the Tex- 
tile School of North Carolina State Col- 
lege has announced that 20 men from the 
1931 graduating class have accepted posi- 
tions in the textile industry. Their names 
and the places where they will be located 
are as follows: M. B. Amos, Amos 
Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. C.; R. L. 
Bearp, P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. & L.. B: 3ROWN, Roxboro Cot- 
ton Mills, Roxboro, N. C.; N. C. DAvEN- 


porT, Walker County Hosiery Mills, 
Lafayette, Ga.; J. N. Gam™on, National 
Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J.; J. P. 


GARRISON, Riverside & Dan River Mills, 
Danville, Va.; R. A. GILLttam, National 
Aniline & Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.: 
W. W. GREENHALGH, American Hosiery 
Co., New Britain, Conn.: W. F. Har- 
GROVE, Erwin Mills, Cooleemee, N. C.; 
W. J. Honeycutt, Roanoke Mills Co., 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: C. R. Ltrtre, 














Lincoln Cotton Mills, Southside, N. C.; 
H. C. McKetvey, Judson Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C.; T. A. Mort, Jr., Teaching 
Fellow, Textile School, N. C. State Col- 
lege; EuGeNE Purceti, Crystal Springs 
Bleachery, Chickamauga, Ga.; H. H. 
RANKIN, Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, 
N. C.;: C. D. Reams, Victory Mills, Fa- 
yetteville, N. C.; S. G. Rivey, Collins & 
Aikman Corp., Roxboro, N. C.; W. R. 


Rocers, Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C.; L. F. Suarpe, Brookford 
Mills, Brookford, N. C.; F. L. Wiutson, 


Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, N. C. 


+ H.S. Tate, in charge of textile indus- 
trial education, Clemson College (S. C.) 
Textile School, who completed the required 
work for his M.A. degree at Columbia 
University last summer, has gone to 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., 
to work toward a doctor’s degree in edu- 
cation. 


+ Frep TATTERSALL, formerly colorist for 
the Apponaug Co., Apponaug, R. L., is 
now associated with the Slater Co. of 
Webster, Mass., in charge of printing. 


+ Frep CALDWELL has been made section 
man in carding at the A. M. Smyre Mig. 
Co. plant No. 2, Gastonia, N. C. 


* W. A. CASE, is now second hand in 
carding at the Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
Camden, S. C. 


Henry L. Aldrich 


Henry L. Aldrich, president of Aldrich 
Brothers Co., Moosup, Conn., died at 
his home in Providence, June 21, as the 
result of shock induced by the death 
of his brother, Charles T. Aldrich, on 
June 17. The two brothers had never 
married and lived in the same home. 
Mr. Aldrich’s philanthropies were cou- 
pled with those of his brother. At the 
time of their gifts to Brown University 
and the Rhode Island Hospital they 
stated that they had never served in 
public office and thought they owed a 
duty to their fellow men. They pre- 
ferred to discharge these duties while 
alive so they could watch the benefits 
of their gifts. Mr. Aldrich was gradu- 
ated from Brown University in the class 
of 1876. He was vice-president of the 
Moosup Trust Co. and a member of the 
Rhode Island Yacht Club. 


George C. Moore 


George CC. Moore, president and 
founder of the George C. Moore Co., 
Westerly, R. I., elastic webbing for 


women’s wear, died on June 21 in a 
hospital at Boston, where he had been 


taken on June 16 for an operation. He 
was 76 years old. Born in England, Mr. 
Moore worked his way through the 


various stages of weaver, overseer and 
superintendent of plants in this country. 
He was a general manager at the time 
he formed his own company in Worces- 
ter, in 1909. In 1912 he moved his busi- 
ness to Westerly. Mr. Moore served 
on the Westerly Town Council, but had 
taken no active part in political affairs 
recently, spending much time travelling. 
He is survived by his widow, two 


daughters, and seven sons. 


M. L. Smith 
Me de 


manager, 


Smith, treasurer and general 
Hampton Spinning Mills, 











Marshall, 
treasurer, the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of North Carolina, the 
annual meeting of which is reported 
on pages 30 and 31. 


Hunter Jr., secretary- 


Obituary 


Clover, S. C., died suddenly at his home 
June 14. He was 62 years of age. The 
son of W. B. and Frances Bigger Smith, 
Mr. Smith was one of the leading busi- 
ness men of Clover for about 40 years. 


In 1891 he was an organizer of the 
Clover Mfg. Co., which he operated until 
1919, when he became manager and 
treasurer of the Hampshire Spinning 


Co., and the Hawthorne Spinning Mills, 
two concerns that were merged into the 
Hampton Spinning Mills. He organized 
the Bank of Clover in 1905 and served 
as its president for 20 years. Several 
months ago he purchased the Bowling 
Green Spinning Mills which had gone 
into bankruptcy. He is survived by 
three children: Louise, Christine and 
Edward, all of Clover; and two brothers: 
J. Meek Smith and W. P. Smith. 
Charles T. Aldrich 

Charles T. Aldrich, treasurer of Ald- 
rich Brothers Co., Moosup, Conn., died 
at his home in Providence, R. I., June 17 
in his 75th year. He had been ill for 
over a year. Mr. Aldrich was a graduate 
of Brown University and entered the 
mill started by his father at Moosup 
where fine cotton and silk goods, and 
later rayons, were produced. Together 
with his brother he gave $1,000,000 to 
be divided between Brown University 
and the Rhode Island Hospital in 1925. 
In 1924 they gave $100,000 toward the 
construction of the Brown stadium. The 
athletic field at Brown is called Aldrich 
Field. Mr. Aldrich was president of 
the Mossup Trust Co., a director of the 
Phenix National Bank of Providence, 
and a trustee of Brown University. He 
was a member of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers and of the 
Rhode Island Yacht Club. 


Albert F. Musgrave 


Albert F. Musgrave, chief chemist in 
charge of application laboratory and 
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* Joun J. DaALey and Joun J. SULLIVAN, 
veteran 50-year employees of Graton & 
Knight Co., Worcester, Mass., were guests 
of the company at the annual outing of its 
Veterans’ Association at Lake Chauncey, 
Westboro, Mass., on June 13. 


+ Aucust ULSHOEFER, office manager of 
the Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, 
Pa., has retired at his own request after 
more than 20 years’ service. FERDINAND 
TuuNn and Henry K. JANSSEN, officials 
of the Berkshire and of the associated 
companies in the Wyomissing Industries 
group, paid high tribute to Mr. Ulshoefer 
on the occasion of his retirement. 


+ C. VeRNon INETT, dye master for the 
M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., Worces- 
ter, Mass., is a candidate for the Republi- 
can nomination for alderman in that city. 


+ Louis PENDERGAST, overseer of carding 
for the Sterling Mills, Ilion, N. Y., has 
accepted a similar position with the Ux- 
bridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc. 


+ V. O. FULLER was recently made night 
overseer of spinning and spooling and 
F. M. Puiturps night overseer of twisting, 
winding and reeling at the Caroline Mills, 
Inc., Carrollton, Ga. 


+ J. C. Tieton, formerly of Anderson, 
S. C. has become overseer of carding at 
the Abbeville (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


warehouse department of the American 
Aniline Products, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., died recently after a short illness 
Mr. Musgrave was graduated from 
Lowell Textile Institute in 1908. He 
was with the Kalle Co. from 1911 to 
1913, spent one year with the Buffalo 
Dye Works in Philadelphia, returned to 
the Kalle Co. from 1914 to 1918, was 
with the Essex Aniline Works for two 
years and joined the American Aniline 
Products, Inc., in 1920. Mr. Musgrave 
was a member of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
Phi Psi fraternity, and was a Mason 
of the Cohoes Lodge. 


D. C. Williams 


D. C. Williams, superintendent of the 
Rockfish Mills at Hope Mills and Cum 
berland, N. C., died on June 16 at the 
Fayetteville Hospital of injuries received 
in an automobile accident June 13. Mr 
Williams was returning from the annual 
meeting of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation when his car was side-swiped 
About ten years ago he ran a mill of his 
own, the Williams Cotton Mills, Inc., 
of Lincolnton, N. C., and later was in 
the cotton brokerage business previous 
to joining the Rockfish organization 
about six vears ago. 


David Helier 


David Helier, partner in Heiler & 
Long, well known cotton goods firm, 
died suddenly at his home in New York 
on June 17. He is survived by his wife 
and three sons. 


Edward J. Bell 


Edward J. Bell, retired overseer of the 
Rockwell Woolen Co., Leominster, 
Mass., died at his home, June 14, in his 


63rd year. He was with the Rockwell 
company for 50 years. Two daughters 
survive. 
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Cotton 


*Clark Thread Co., Austell, Ga., has 
awarded contract to A. K. Adams Co., 
Atlanta, for construction of a filter plant 
at a cost of $20,000. 


*Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass. The 
State Board of Tax Appeals at Boston, 
has denied the petition of the Lancaster 
Mills for an abatement of their 1930 
taxes on the ground that the mills failed 
to file a list of description of real estate, 
either before or after their application 
to the town assessors for an abatement. 
The tax amounted to $32,926.60 and will 
be taken care of by the new owners of 
the property. 


Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 
N. H., will close its mill from Aug. 27 
to Sept. 8, for employees’ vacation. This 
is one week less than usually provided 
for at the plant. 


Brookford (N. C.) Mills Co. has 
nearly completed work on its dam, 
strengthening it and improving the 


power output. 


Neisler Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., 
recently purchased a wide vacuum ex- 
tractor, manufactured by the Philadel- 
phia Drying Machinery Co. This order 
was placed through Carolina Specialty 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Marion (N. C.) Mfg. Co. will con- 
tinue to operate full time for about four 
more weeks, at which time the summer 
vacation will be taken and repairs and 
overhauling of machinery will be made. 


Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
closed down June 20 for two weeks to 
overhaul machinery and give the opera- 
tives a summer vacation. It will resume 
operations Monday July 6. 


Union-Buffalo Mills Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
S. C., has curtailed production to a three- 
day week basis, and expects to hold to 
that schedule for several weeks. 


Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C., have 
completed the electrification of their 
local Richland Mill unit, heretofore 
steam-operated. A total of 54 motors, 


totaling 1052 hp., has been installed, with 
auxiliary operating equipment. 


Southern Pile Fabric Co., Greenville, 
S. C., has awarded contract to Gallivan 
Building Co. for the construction of a 
spinning department. 


Wilson Thread Co., Greenville, S. C., 
suffered a $4,000 fire loss recently. 


Spartanburg, S. C. The textile plants 
of the Woodside mills and Easley group 
will be shut down for one week, begin- 
ning June 27, it is officially announced. 
The Norris mill at Catechee will shut 
down, beginning June 30, for one week. 
The Judson mills of Greenville will close 
for one week beginning Aug. 1. Tucapau 
Mills will close June 25 and reopen July 
6. The last named, however, will not 
curtail operations during the summer 
months, according to announcement of 


Allan McNab, president of the New 
England Southern Corp., which owns 
them. 


Alta Vista Cotton Mills, Lynchburg, 
Va., which has been in the hands of a 
receiver for the last eight months, was 
sold at receiver’s sale to the creditors 
for the sum of $100,000. The buyers 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 
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about 


MILLS 


gave no announcement of what plans 
they have for the disposition of the prop- 
erty. The sale includes mill buildings, 
operatives’ dwelling and equipment. 


W. Belagh, 258 E. Sixth St., Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada, is reported to be 
planning establishment of a cotton mill 


on a subdivision bounded by East 2nd 
St., Welch St., Pemberton Ave., and 
Phillip Ave., Vancouver City. Mr. 


Belagh has asked for a fixed assessment. 


Wool 


*Channing Smith Textile Corp., 
Cherry Valley, Mass. At the trustee’s 
sale in bankruptcy of the entire holdings 
of the corporation held on June 17 and 
18, the W. B. Dunn Co., Providence, 
R. L., bid $37,500 for the 1440 lots as a 
whole. The property was then sold in 
separate parcels, as follows: Valley mills, 
bid $7,500 by Edward Yanover, treas- 
urer of the Worcester (Mass.) Waste 
Co., Inc., and David Miller, also of 
Worcester; Chapel St. or Brick City 
mill, bid $7,500 by the Columbia Adjust- 
ment Co., Fitchburg, Mass., through I. S. 
Zelkind, Worcester; Chapel mill, bid 
$3,500, by Louis Kunin, president of the 
A. D. Windle Co., Millbury, Mass. The 
Columbia Adjustment Co. bid $2,000 for 
three storehouses. The 17 dwellings and 
other real estate went to separate bid- 
ders. The total received at the separate 
sales was about $68,000 and these were 
later confirmed by U. S. District Court. 
The total value of the property was 
placed by the town at about $286,000. 
Samuel T. Freeman & Co., Boston, con- 
ducted the sale for Joseph Talamo, 
Worcester, trustee in bankruptcy. 


American Woolen Co., Wood Mill, 
Lawrence, Mass., has installed a new fil- 
ter plant, the filtered water for general 


mill use. Hungerford & Terry, Inc., 
Clayton, N. J., are engineers. 
Selden Worsted Mills, Methuen, 


Mass., are said to be arranging for close 
to normal production schedule for a 
number of weeks, following recent re- 
ceipt of a Government order for 90,250 
yd. of material for army uniforms. 


Palmer (Mass.) Carpet Mill will close 
July 11 and reopen July 20. A schedule 
of three days a week has been main- 
tained of late. 
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W. E. Tillotson Mfg. Co., West Pitts- 
field, Mass., acquired by Philip J. Ahlers 
head of the Green River Woolen Mills, 
will be reopened soon with a force of 
30 persons. 


Cambridge Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., makers of men’s wear fancy 
worsteds, plan to remove before Octo- 
ber from their present location at Atlan- 
tic and Ruth Streets, to space in the 
building of the Hulton Dyeing Co., Inc., 
Frankford Ave. and Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 


Smith Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, textile manufacturer, which 
made an assignment several months ago, 
will again be operated by its former 
owners. Since the assignment the plant 
has been operated by E. R. Clarkson & 
Sons, trustees, who report a decided 
reduction on the deficit. 


Patons & Baldwins, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, who are erecting a large 
spinning plant in York Township, re- 
port that work on the foundations is 
nearly completed. The first unit of the 
buildings will cost $500,000 and the con- 
tractors, Wilde & Brydon, Ltd., of To- 
ronto, expect to complete the work on 
Nov. 11. 


Kni 
nit 

Mission Hosiery Mills, Inc., Los An- 
geles, Calif., have awarded a_ general 
contract to Kubach-Snyder Co., Ltd., 
750 South Broadway, Los Angeles, for 
a one-story and basement addition, 93x 
176 ft., to cost about $35,000. Armand 
Monaco, Pershing Square Building, Los 
Angeles, is architect. 


McDonough (Ga.) Hosiery Mills have 
let contract for its new plant to the 
Newton Coal & Lumber Co., Griffin, Ga. 
The new plant will be a one-story brick 
building 50x100 ft.. modern in every 
respect. Dr. J. G. Smith is president of 
the company, with D. A. Hood vice- 
president and general manager, and 
FE. M. Copeland, secretary and treasurer. 


Industrial Engineering Co., Lexing- 
ton, Ky., is making an industrial survey 
at Corbin, Ky., with the idea of locating 
several new industries including a knit- 
ting mill, according to Camella Lowry, 
of Lexington, secretary of the engineer- 
ing company. 


Strutwear Knitting Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., contemplates extensions and 
equipment replacements in its repair and 
maintenance shops, to include installa- 
tion of drill presses, lathes and other 
machine tools. 


Shur-Fit Knitters, Inc., has been 
granted a charter to engage in business 
at Asheboro, N. C. The incorporators 
are: H. M. Robbins, S. D. Harris and 
Mary Ann Harris. 


Willis Hosiery Mills, Inc., Concord, 
N. C., are arranging an expansion pro- 
gram, following recent purchase of a 
mill on Academy St., previously occu- 
pied by the Brancord mill. Unit will be 
remodeled and improved, and placed in 
service at an early date. 


Huntley, White & Jackson Co., High 
Point, N. C., recently chartered with 
a capital of $100,000, to operate a local 





hosiery mill, has work nearing comple- 
tion on initial two-story unit, and ex- 
pects to begin production of men’s hose 


on or before July 1. Later expansion is 
contemplated. B. F. Huntley, Jr., Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C., heretofore identified 
with the B. F. Huntley Furniture Co. of 
that place, is one of heads of company. 


*Adams-Millis Corp. announces the 
building of a five-story finishing plant 
and an addition to its three-story plant 
at High Point, N. C., work to begin in 
the immediate future. The estimated 
cost is not announced. The new unit 
will be given over to storage and finish- 
ing, and may be ready for occupancy by 
the first of next year, it is announced. 


McPar Hosiery Mills, Marion, N. C., 
men’s half hose, is three weeks behind 
in deliveries, according to officials of the 
company. A brick addition is now being 
constructed, in which the office and yarn 
room will be housed, and 22 new knit- 
ting machines, six ribbers and six loop- 
ers are being installed. 


Sterling Silk Glove Co., Bangor. la., 
operated by Julius Kayser & Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., closed its mill June 22 for 
annual inventory and machinery repairs. 
The plant is scheduled to resume pro- 
duction on a capacity schedule July 13. 


Mammoth Hosiery Mills, Strouds- 
burg, Pa., have resumed production on 
a full capacity schedule, following recent 
curtailment due to a strike of operatives 
at the plant. It is proposed to hold to 
capacity output for an indefinite period. 


Franklin Hosiery Mills, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., recently chartered with a capt- 
tal of $400,000, will take over and suc- 
ceed to the Franklin Hosiery Co., with 
local mill at Sedgley Ave. and L St. 
Incorporators include Paul and David H. 
Pleet and Harry L. Cooper. David H. 
Pleet will be treasurer. 


Allegheny Mill, Philadelphia, which 


will manufacture full-fashioned hosiery’ 


for women, is being fitted up with ma- 
chinery by Lee I. Robinson, who was 
the principal in the former Robinson 
Hosiery Mills. Some machinery has been 
installed and more is being acquired, the 
intention being to have the mill in opera- 
tion around July 1. The output, hard 
twist silk numbers only, plain and mesh, 
will be sold direct to the retail trade. 


Bradley Knitting Co. recently installed 
special machinery in its Delavan, Wis., 
plant for the production of women’s 
dresses and blouses. The plants are 
operating at approximately 75% capac- 
ity with 400 workers employed in the 
Milwaukee plant and 300 in Delavan. 


Phoenix. Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has discontinued its underwear 
manufacturing division and in the future 
will concentrate on production of hos- 
1ery. 


Richmond Hosiery Co., Ltd., London, 
Ont., Canada, is having an additional 
story erected to its mill and the power 
plant enlarged. The addition will be 
35x65 ft. 


Goodyear Knitting Co., which started 
the manufacture of women’s and chil- 
dren’s knitted goods at Weston, Ont., 
Canada, last year is moving its plant to 
651 Queen St., East, Toronto. The 
equipment consists of 4 circular and 11 
flat knitting machines and 6 sewing ma- 
chines. Wm. Goodyear is owner and 
buyer. 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 
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*Hamlet Textile Co., \Voonsocket, 
R. L., was sold at auction on June 25. 
Most of the machinery has been re- 
moved. The parcels include the weaving 
building and two acres of land; four 
buildings, three of stone, and one of 
brick; office building and _ residential 
property and 57,342 square feet of un- 
improved land. 


Virginia Textile Corp., Lynchburg, 
Va., is increasing its production sched- 
ule and will adopt a night shift at an 
early date. It is proposed to add about 
200 operatives to the present force. 
Company is a subsidiary of the Dundee 
Textile Co., Passaic, N. J.. and a con 
siderable part of work now being han- 
dled at last noted mill will be transferred 
to the Lynchburg plant. 


Angle Silk Mills, Inc., Rocky Mount, 


Va., recently purchased 48 new 54-inch 
“super-silk” looms from Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works. These looms 


will be installed in floor space already 
available and will bring the plant’s pro 
ductive equipment up to 144 looms. 


Stehli Silks Corp., Waynesboro, Va., 


is operating on a day and night schedule. 


Juergens Silk Throwing Corp., Mil- 
waukee, \Wis., recently organized with 
capital of $200,000, to operate a local 
mill, will be represented by Charles S. 
Fleming, 2666 Fond du Lac Ave., Mil- 
waukee, an attorney. Incorporators in- 
clude Joseph IF. Eckert, Milwaukee; and 
Terrence P. McDermott, Butler, Wis. 


La France Plushes, Ltd., Woodstock, 
Ont., Canada, has decided to delay its 
decision to remove 16 looms from its 
local mill and ship same to the parent 
plant in Philadelphia, VPa., because 
the Canadian government failed to im- 
pose suitable protective duties. The 
Dominion government has promised to 
give the representation of the La France 
Plushes, Ltd., every consideration. 


Fi e “ 
inishing 
Geltman Sponging Corp., Los An- 
geles, Calif., shrinker and rainproofer of 
woolens and other textiles, has been es- 
tablished by Jesse J. Geltman formerly 
treasurer of Geltman Sponging Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Location has been 
made at 912 East 12th St., Los Angeles. 


Oriental Silk Printing Co., North 
Haledon, N. J. A building owned by 
this company, taken over when prop- 
erty was purchased for water rights, 
was destroyed by fire, June 14, with loss 
of about $25,000. It was not in use at 
the time of the fire. 


*Hampton Textiles, Inc., will remodel 
the buildings of the Priscilla Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., equipping them throughout 
with modern machinery for mercerizing 
and finishing yarns. This concern as 
reported last week is the mercerizing unit 
formed by the alliance between Textiles, 
Inc., and the Hampton Co. 


Hulton Dyeing Co., Inc., 3819 Frank- 
ford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., has awarded 
general contract to A. Crompton & Bro., 
4614 Oakland St., for a one-story addi- 
tion to dyehouse on Frankford Ave. to 
cost about $2,500. 
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Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finish- 
ing Co., will close its processing depart- 
ments from June 27 till July 6 for the 


annual operatives’ vacation. 


Miscellaneous 


Frissell Fabric Co., Middletown, 
Conn., has arranged tor a reduction in 
capital stock from $200,000 to $150,000. 


Cornstalk Products Co., Danville, Ill, 
in bankruptcy, will be offered at public 
sale on Aug. 10 by the co-receivers, 
. E. Butcher and Clint C. Tilton acting 
under a court order entered by the U. S. 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
Illinois. The firm manufactured cellu- 
lose from cornstalks and its plant con- 
sists of seven buildings on 50 acres of 
land together with equipment. 


Textile Patents 


APPARATUS for making 
fibers. 1,803,475. 
nitz, Germany. 

BOBBIN-STRIPPING machine. 1,805,452. 
Willis W. Linder, Salisbury, N. Cc. As- 
signed to The Terrell Machine Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

COTTON PICKER. 1,805,310. 
Higgins, Chicago, Ill. 


bands of artificial 
Adolph Kampf, Prem- 


Nicholas F, 


DECATIZING of textile fabrics. 1,804,097. 
Mathias Hahn, Aachen, Germany.  As- 
signed to Hubert Krantz. Aachen, Ger- 
many. 


Fapsrics, Machine for decorating. 
Ryah Reisley, Sunnyside, N. Y. 
FABRIC, Machine for making. 1,803,476 
Carl F. Kappler, Philadelphia, Pa. As- 


1,804,435. 


signed to Simon Friedberger, Philadel- 
phia. 

HEATING device for the dry spinning 
method of producing artificial threads. 
1,804,530. Alfred Friederich, Berlin, 
Germany. 

HOSIERY. 1,805,035. Harry Branley, 


Honesdale, Pa. 

KNITTING MACHINE, Circular. 1,803,833. 
William T. Barratt, Bennington, Vt. As- 
signed to Charles Cooper Co., Inc., Ben- 
nington, Vt. 

KNITTING MACHINE. 1,803,336. 
Lombardi, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
KNITTING MACHINE. 1,805,000. 
Miller, Cumberland, R. I. 
KNITTING MACHINE. 1,805,440. Charles E. 
Mincemoyer, Milton, Pa. Assigned one- 
half to Carl E. Hecht, Milton, Pa. 
KNITTING MACHINE. 1,805,339. 

McAdams, Philadelphia, Pa. 

KNITTING MACHINES, Power drive for, flat. 
1,805,315. Johann G. Muller, Kiel-Eller- 
bek, Germany. 

LOOM DOBBY. 1,804,368. Carl 
Hopedale, Mass. Assigned 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Loom, Rug or carpet weaving. 1,804,008. 
Williams B. Greaves, and William M. 
Stevenson, Springfield, Mass. 

Loom. 1,805,331. Charles L. Fetterly, 
New Brunswick and William E. Smith, 
Milltown, N. J. Assigned to Gulbenkian 
Seamless Rug Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 

MACHINE and method of dyeing cloth and 
otherwise treating textiles. 1.803,664. 
Wallace P. Cohoe, Riverdale-on-Hudson, 
NM. &: Assigned to Cohoe Processes, 
Inc., New York. . 

MACHINE for knitting spliced fabrics and 
method of knitting the same. 1,803,865. 
Albert E. Page, Brooklyn. N. Y.  As- 
signed to Scott & Williams, Inc., New 
York. 

Process of picking the weft threads in 
looms for weaving preparatory chenilles. 
1,805,046. Johannes Menschner, Ross- 
weim, Germany. 

Process for manufacturing vat dyestuffs 
of the anthraquinone series. 1,804,532. 
Alfred Holl, Offenbach-on-the-Main, Ger- 


Vincent 


Max C. 


Harry 


D. Brown, 
to Draper 


many. Assigned to General Aniline 
Works, New York. 
SHIFTING shuttle box loom. 1,804,369. 


Carl D. Brown, Hopedale, Mass. Assigned 
to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

YARN MOISTENING device. 1,804,366. Emil 
Berger, Hatfield, and Abraham W. 
Schwartz, Norristown, Pa. Assigned to 
The Dexdale Hosiery Mills, Lansdale, Pa. 


YARN, Process of treating. 1,803,869. 
Samuel P. Ruf, Jr., Bowling Green, 
Nether Providence Township, Pa. As- 


signed to Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa. 
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Questions... 


and 


Answers 


Elastic Web Lacks 
Smoothness 


Technical Editor: 


Your valued assistance on a matter 
which we have had before us for some 
time would be greatly welcomed. It 
has been our object to produce a web 
such as pattern “A” enclosed herewith 
and having the same smooth velvety ap- 
pearance and general finish which are 
outstanding features of the web men- 
tioned. IVill you kindly give us your 
opinion as to whether you consider our 
lack of success on the sample of web 
designated as pattern “B” is due to 
yarns, weave, or finish? Any advice 
which it is possible for you to give, and 
which may help us in producing this 


sample, would be appreciated. (7581) 


A careful analysis of these 
samples gave the following data: 

The weaves are identical, and the 
numbers of ends in the different warps 
are the same, but there is a variation in 
some of the yarns and in the take-ups 
of the different warps. 

Sample 4: face warp 30/2, length 
200% ; back warp 20/2, length 193%; 
binder warp 30/2, length 383%; edge 
warp 36/2, length 196%; rubber No. 
34, length 348%; filling 24/2, length 


two 


100% ; woven picks 56; finished picks 
94; stretch 2 to 3.36 in., or 168% 
approximately. 

Sample B: face warp 34/2, length 


210%; back warp 20/2, length 200%; 
binder warp 33/2, length 393%; edge 
warp 40/2, length 203%; rubber No. 
34, length 45%; filling 30/2, length 
115%: woven picks 58; finished picks 
104%; stretch, 2 to 3.6 in., or 180% 
approximately. 

From the foregoing the following 
conclusions may be drawn: On none of 
your warps are you carrying nearly 
enough weight, particularly on your 
rubber warp: your edge warp is 40/2 
instead of 36/2: your binder-warp yarn 
and face-warp varn are running light; 
you are using 30/2 filling instead of 
24/2, and are not applying nearly 
enough tension at the shuttles; and you 
are putting in too many picks, both 


56 (2798) 


woven and finished. Each of these 
faults must be corrected, but to attain 
the perfection of sample A you must 
start further back than the loom. Good 
yarn must be selected, and it must be 
properly softened in the dyeing. The 
next important step is in the warping. 
Every end in each of the warps must 
be as nearly the same length as pos- 
sible. This can only be accomplished 
by using uniformly sized tubes in the 
creel, applying uniform tension, and 
threading the ends over and under sev- 
eral successive lease rods before pass- 
ing them through the reed. Do not 
try to cut down on the number of warps. 

We assume that you are now using 
about a No. 19 square-dent reed, and 
are including in each dent in the body 
of the fabric one complete repeat of the 
weave, from binder to binder. An 
oval-dent reed should be used for best 
results—from the chewed-up appear- 
ance of the rubbers in your sample, you 
are not now using this type of reed. 

We do not believe edge wires were 
used in the manufacture of sample 4, 
or that any special finish was employed. 


v 


Rayon Stocking Breaks 
in Boarding 


Technical Editor: 

Would you be kind enough to inform 
us as to the best system for boarding 
ladies’ seamless 150-denier rayon 
hosiery. Our greatest difficulty 1s in 
the rayon breaking when the boarders 
attempt to put a little stretch on the 
stockings. We have tried boarding them 
rather damp and also extracting them 
very thoroughly and cannot overcome the 
breakage. These breaks are not in one 
place but are liable to occur in any part 
of the stocking not reinforced. The breaks 
over a period of time average approxi- 
mately 4%. 1 am enclosing a stocking 
as a sample. (7580) 


To overcome this difficulty, we re- 
commend that the goods be thoroughly 
extracted and allowed to remain in 
heaps for several hours before drying 
on the boards. This gives the moisture 
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left in the goods an opportunity to 
penetrate and distribute itself more 
thoroughly in the stocking. We believe 
the breaks are caused by some parts of 
the hosiery being so damp as to be 
weakened considerably. 

You do not state what softening bath 
you are using on the hosiery following 
the dyeing operation. If this bath con- 
tains any free acid, the action of heat 
will severely weaken the hose and cause 
it to break down on the boards. We 
suggest that, if a sulphonated oil is used 
in the processing before boarding, it be 
tested for acidity. It is quite likely 
that the finishing bath following the 
dyebath is the source of the difficulty. 


v 


Stains in Bleached 
Jersey Cloth 


Technical Editor: 

We enclose a few cuttings of a 
bleached white jersey cloth containing 
stains, which our superintendent thinks 
are caused by discolorations present in 
the cop yarns. We have had more or 
less trouble with the face yarns, but this 
appears to be a different color from the 
flyings, etc., we have run across on the 
cones. We have been using 30/1 carded 
Southern cones. The superintendent’s 
theory ts that in the bleaching process 
the discolorations present in the flyings 
might possibly change to this rusty 
color. Will you kindly examine these 
spots and give us your opinion? 

(7583) 


An examination of these stains gives 
a positive test for iron. That is to say, 
the discoloration is an iron stain, and 
is not caused by fly of tan-colored cot- 
ton or any other color which would be 
changed to tan by subsequent bleaching. 
We have unraveled two or three of 
these stains, and there is no trace of 
slugs or gouts in the yarn. The yarn is 
of the same diameter and is equally 
smooth, regardless of whether it is 
stained or not. This further disproves 
the fly theory. 

We know that in certain parts of the 
South the soil is red and rich in iron, 
but carding should remove all the dirt 
in the cotton. Of course, a combed yarn 
would make a superior fabric, because 
the yarn would be freer from dirt and 
trash which might contain iron. 

If this stain occurs in the cones be- 
fore knitting, we can assume that the 
source of iron discoloration might be 
due to dirt containing iron or from oily 
yarn. If the latter were the case, the 
stain would be oily black in places be- 
fore bleaching. After boiling out and 
bleaching, the oil would be mostly re- 
moved, and the metallic iron would be 
converted into a salt or an oxide of iron. 
There might be a slight yellow cast to 
the stain. 

It seems probable to us that these 
goods have been bleached with peroxide. 
We base this opinion on the fact that 
the iron is so highly oxidized that it 
is not completely removed by oxalic 
acid. Oxalic acid reduces this color to 
a very pale vellow. With a peroxide 











bleach there is a violent chemical action 
set up where metallic substances are 
present in the fabric being bleached. 
This causes a burn similar to a scorch, 
and is not removed by the oxalic acid 
treatment. 

If the stains do not occur in the grey 
goods or yarn, there is a possibility that 
the stain was caused while making up 
the bleach bath. If sodium peroxide is 
used, and the bleach tub is lead lined, 
there is a possibility of some of the 
peroxide being added too rapidly and 
not being completely dissolved. This 
would take place when the bath was 
strongly alkaline, due to the fact that 
acid and peroxide were not used in the 
right amounts. The bath would be 
brownish in color. The combination of 
undissolved peroxide, lead, and any iron 
in the water would cause a spot wher- 
ever there was a lump of the undissolved 
peroxide. We could not get a conclu- 
sive test for lead in the stain. 

We offer as a suggestion that the 
goods be processed with the fleece side 
out. Then if there are any stains, they 
will be removed in the napping opera- 
tion. If you find stains in the yarn, 
we suggest that you test them to deter- 
mine whether yarn contains iron. 


v 


Uneven Shade in Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing a sample stocking 
which ts uneven in shade. This stock- 
ing was made of 13/15 yarn. In the 
lighter parts, the twist is 13, denier 69, 
number of filaments 8; in the darker 
parts, the twist is 11.5, denier 71, num- 
ber of filaments 8. The throwing, knit- 
ting, and dyeing of this stocking were 
carried out in the same mill, 

I have heard assertions made by 
hosiery manufacturers that these defects 
occur more often at this time than they 
do at any other time of the year. Will 
you kindly inform me what causes the 
unevenness ? (7576) 


In the sample submitted we find the 
difference in color so slight as to be 
difficult to locate except in strong day- 
light. We believe that the differences 
in twist and denierage indicated in the 
inquiry are sufficient to cause at least 
some of the trouble under question. 
This trouble has probably been further 
augmented by a widely different condi- 
tion of aging of the silk, or on account 
of silk being taken from different lots. 
At the point of color change in the 
middle of the stocking we find a knot, 
indicating a change of silk. We be- 
lieve this knot to be a throwster’s knot, 
as in well-regulated full-fashioned mills 
the knitters are instructed and required 
to place all knots they make in the sel- 
vage of a stocking so they will be con- 
cealed. This would lead us to inquire 
if the knitter’s cone was not made up 
partly from freshly processed silk and 
partly from spools which had been in 
process for several days before being 
wound on cones. 

It is a well-known fact that silk, even 
though of the same lot and character, 


will not dye uniformly if various parts 
of the lot (whether in bale, skein, spool, 
or cone) are exposed to air and 
moisture and given time to oxidize to 
different degrees of coloring. In other 
words, we believe that when a bale of 
silk is once opened it should be thrown 
and knit promptly if uneven dyeing is 
to be avoided. Care should be taken 
that all silk passing through to the knit- 
ting machine should be, as far as pos- 
sible, of the same lot, age, and condition. 

It is possible that more trouble in the 
way of substandard silk will be found 
at the close of a crop, but we doubt if 
this will be reflected in uneven dyeing 
unless uneven silk is employed in 
throwing or knitting. 


v 
Finishing Silk 
and Rayon Taffeta 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing four swatches of 
materials, marked Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
No. 1 is a sample of yarn-dyed taffeta 
(organzine warp, rayon filling) unfin- 
ished. Nos. 2 and 3 are samples of 
finished taffeta. No. 4 is a sample of 
the finished taffeta, which is not satis- 
factory either from the standpoint of 
luster or hand. Will you kindly inform 
us what equipment is necessary to finish 
the taffeta so as to obtain the same finish 
as samples Nos. 2 and 3. (7597) 

Samples Nos. 2 and 3 may be dupli- 
cated by a simple finishing treatment. 
The goods coming from the loom first 
should be given the usual gray-goods 
examination over the conventional ex- 
amining machine. Any oil spots or very 
dirty marks should be removed by spot- 
ting out. Care should be taken that 
these spots, if any, be removed in such 
a manner as to leave no trace of their 
removal, such as rings, etc. This is 
best done before finishing, as the sizing 
will not be disturbed. 

For wet finishing, a padder or quetsch 
may be employed. The goods should be 
run through a solution of soluble starch 
or gum arabic, preferably the latter for 
the dark shades. Blacks are particularly 
affected by starch solutions, as they tend 
to become gray. 

The solution should be made up at a 
strength of about 5 Ib. per 100 gal., 
and applied at a temperature of about 
120° F. This is a tentative formula 
only, and may give too much stiffness 


Inquiries should give the fullest 
information possible; and if 
damaged material is involved, a 
sample should be sent. We do 
not give consideration to anony- 
mous inquiries and do not un- 
dertake routine analysis of yarn 
or fabric, or investigation in- 
volving unusual expense. 
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or not enough. The exact amount to 
use can be determined only by trial. 

From the mangle, the goods should 
be run directly onto a tenter frame, 
either gas or steam heated, and batched. 
It may be advisable to condition the 
goods before the next process, or better 
results may be obtained by carrying 
them right into the final finishing step. 
It will be well to run a trial piece each 
way. The final process consists of cal- 
endering. From the papery feel and 
high luster of the black sample, we 
should say that a moderately heavy 
three-bowl calender, steam heated to 
about 260° F. would be the machine 
to use. Give the goods two nips in 
this calender, and send to final exam- 
ination. 

Whatever variations may be neces- 
sary in the actual finishing formula as 
to materials or amounts, the basic proc- 
ess will be that outlined; namely, pad- 
ding in liquor, framing, and calendering. 


v 


A Card Grinder’s Ears 
Should Match 


Technical Editor: 

In many a cotton mill, and no doubt 
in many a woolen mill also, it may be 
seen that all the card clothing has been 
worn down { to } in. more on one side 
of each card than on the other side— 
and the card grinder has not noticed it. 
When setting the grinding rollers, the 
grinder listens with one ear on one side, 
and with the other ear on the other side. 
He does not know that perhaps with 
his right ear he does not hear quite 
so well as with his left ear, and that on 
the side of the card where he listens 
with his right ear, he sets the grinding 
roller a little closer than on the other 
side, with the result that the card cloth- 
ing is worn off a little more each time. 

Most people, I find by inquiry, lie 
every night on their right side. The 
weight of the head resting on the right 
ear reduces the circulation of the blood, 
and in consequence the right ear cannot 
hear so well as the left. 

Let a card grinder alternately listen 
with both ears on the same side in or- 
der that he may determine how much 
allowance he has to make for his dif- 
ference in hearing. A good way to 
strengthen the hearing is to bend the 
head as far as one can to the left side 
and then to the right side twenty times 
every morning and night. Although 


this will improve both ears, it will 
probably have more effect on the 
weaker. I believe that lying for a year 


or more on the strong side, when in bed, 
will serve to equalize one’s hearing. 

A superintendent or carder, before 
engaging a grinder, should make certain 
that the prospect know how to make 
proper allowance for unequal hearing. 
It might be well to ask grinders to en- 
deavor to equalize their hearing. To 
find out how the hearing of one’s ears 
compares, hold a watch at arm’s length 
alternately with the left and right arm. 

Ropert SCHAELLIBAUM. 
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Time for Pessimism Past, but 


Real Caution Still Vital 


By Dr. L. 


figures concerning cotton cloth tell 

the story as to business and the tex- 
tile situation in general. Beginning last 
fall, some real improvement set in. Ap- 
parently, a considerable “replacement 
demand” had been built up among both 
consumers and retailers. The result 
was a good increase in unfilled orders 
for cotton cloth and a large reduction 
in the visible stocks of cloth. By 
February this year, the unfilled orders 
(adjusted) were the highest since Sep- 
tember, 1929; stocks of cloth decreased 
more than seasonally during March, 
when they were the lowest since 
October, 1927. 

Since early spring, however, some- 
thing has apparently gone wrong. At 
least we now find unfilled orders for 
cloth back close to last summer’s low 
level. Stocks ceased to decline in 
April, and increased more than usual 
in May. 

Probably the answer is to be found 
largely in the position of the cotton 
manufacturer’s “replacement margin.” 
Throughout the brief period of expan- 
sion mentioned above, this margin 
showed a declining trend, and one can 
hardly escape the conclusion that de- 
mand for cotton cloth in general was 
weak. At least, the manufacturers could 
not get as large a spread over the cur- 
rent cost of their raw material last 
February as they secured in any other 
month in recent years. 


[i A WAY, the recently published 


GENERAL BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


The whole story is that business is 
merely waiting until certain necessary 
corrections of past maladjustments are 
made and until a sound basis for gen- 
eral business recovery has been laid. 
Until that time arrives, spurts in pro- 
duction of cotton or silk textiles, cop- 
per, steel, or any other product, are 
likely to be premature. When the more 


H. Haney 


urgent replacement demand is satisfied, 
a relapse occurs. 

In this sense, we are in the grip of 
economic forces which cannot be over- 
come. But in another sense, we can 
cope with these forces. We can make 
intelligent readjustments to conditions, 
which will restore the lost balance and 
prepare the basis for revival. Now 
that our leading government officials 
realize the seriousness of the depres- 
sion, and retail merchants are recogniz- 
ing that the most effective appeal is to 
be found in low prices for their wares, 
there is real ground for hoping that 
these readjustments will soon be made. 

We are no longer in the attitude of 
waiting for something to turn up, nor 
are we looking to the Government to 
work miracles through credit inflation 
and relief programs. Consequently, we 
may hope that each business man will 
help himself—and then God will help, 
too, as the saying goes. 

While recognizing that the bottom of 
the recession has probably not been 





quite touched, and that what bankers 
call a “quiet” summer lies just ahead, 
the TextTiteE Wortp Analyst thinks, 
therefore, that it is high time to begin 
looking for signs that the necessary re- 
adjustments are being completed and 
the stage being set for recovery. Among 
the more favorable indications we find 
the following: 


SoME FAvorRABLE INDICATIONS 


1. Prices of many raw materials are 
now at or very near bottom levels, with 
prospects for stabilization this summer. 
(The stronger tone in the zinc markets 
illustrates what may be expected in one 
after another of our basic commodities, 
once production is sufficiently curtailed 
and excessive stocks begin to be 
reduced. ) 

2. A decrease in stocks of manufac- 
tured commodities has been apparent 
in the last few months. For several 
months the composite index of such 
commodity stocks as compiled by the 
Department of Commerce has shown a 
very gradual but steady downward 
trend. This is to be considered one of 
the most hopeful indications. If only 
the manufacturers will hold their pro- 
duction down a little longer in those in- 
dustries in which accumulated stocks 
are burdensome, we can look for in- 
creasing stability in prices before very 
long. 

3. The bond market has shown some 
improvement of late in so far as indus- 
trial and railway bonds are concerned. 
If this improvement continues (and 
vields appear to be so favorable in com- 
parison with money rates that this is a 
logical expectation), it will indicate the 
return of greater confidence in invest- 
ment values. That, of course, would 
provide the basis for industrial expan- 
sion later on. 

4. The loan rates actually charged to 


Summat Y: Business recession continues and in- 


dustrial activity is touching new low levels. 


But so 


much progress has been made in the necessary defla- 


tion and so many signs 


of greater stability have 


appeared that increasing hope for a fall recovery is 
warranted. Cotton mill earnings appear to be on the 
downgrade at present; while wool mill earnings are 
better, a decline in replacement margins suggests the 
desirability of curtailing production. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, director, New York Uni- 
versity, Business Research Bureau, which regularly appears on this page, 
considers various branches of the textile industry from week to week. The 
conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and generally apply 


to a time two or three months ahead. 


The Analyst is based on statistical 


data and does not reflect temporary trade sentiment. 
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A COMPARISON 


of price to yards 
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When buying gassed yarns, yardage per pound goes up, price per 





yard comes down as gassing always makes yarns finer without 
changing diameter. Of course there are other advantages in 
gassed yarn such as less fuzz, cleaner yarn, more lustre and most 


important of all, a better looking finished fabric. 
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customers in centers outside New York 
City are getting down to lower levels; 
that is, easier credit conditions are 
spreading. The ratio of bank loans to 
deposits has fallen below normal to a 
level not seen for a good many years. 
General bank credit occupies a sounder 


position than has been seen for a 
long while. (The bank failures and 
“mergers” in the Middle West repre- 
sent a cleaning up of badly frozen 


situations and, though they are tem- 
porarily embarrassing, they will in- 
crease the fundamental strength. ) 

5. Certain business indexes are mod- 
erately encouraging, or at least are no 
longer discouraging, in their trend. 
For example, during the last week or 
two there have again been some indi- 
cations of greater stability in commodity 
prices. Our index of wholesale trade 
increased more than seasonally in April. 
3uilding contracts awarded, measured 
in floor space, and the bookings of struc- 
tural steel, have been holding fairly 
well. Merchandise imports hardly de- 
creased as much as usual in May and 
may be thought of as dragging bottom. 

For these reasons—chiefly the amount 
of deflation and readjustment that has 
already been accomplished —it seems 
that the time for hopefulness is at hand. 
Certainly the time for pessimism has 
gone. New lows in industrial activity 
are being made. Prices have not yet 
been definitely stabilized. But we are 
of the opinion that bottom levels are 
near, and can see no conclusive reason 
why business this fall may not show at 
least a fair response to the usual stimu- 
lation of that season. 


Woot MILL 


The estimated net earnings of the 
average wool manufacturer declined in 
April, but there is usually some decline 
in that month. The volume of manu- 
facturing activity, not the profit margins 
actually earned, was responsible for the 
setback. Labor indexes now available for 
May, however, suggest a more-than- 
seasonal increase in activity. Greater 
activity would mean larger earnings, 
because the margin actually earned in 
May was the largest in recent years. 
This margin allows for the usual lag 
between the purchase of the raw ma- 
terial and its sale as finished goods; the 
cheaper wool bought in the first quarter 
is making for lower costs for goods sold 
now. Woolen and worsted goods prices 
have declined. but the rate of decline 
was less in May, and prime costs de- 
clined even more than goods prices. 

The current replacement margin, on 
the other hand, declined again in May, 
though somewhat less rapidly than in 
April. It is now the lowest since 1925 
and indicates that activity has increased 
too much at current demand levels. 


Stocks DECLINE 
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Fig. 1. COTTON MILL EARNINGS AND SECURITY PRICES—Net 
Earnings in Cotton Cloth Industry—Computed from the cost of raw materia 
labor, fuel, etc., the price of finished goods and the volume of productio) 
(New York University, Bureau of Business Research). New Bedford Mill 
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Wool stock prices have declined which usually brings lower stock prices. 


again, and fell to a new low in May. 
Stock prices, however, are moving in a 
narrow range and probably will con- 
tinue to do so pending the establish- 
ment of a stronger price structure in the 
industry and firmer security markets in 
general. 


Cotton Mitts Earn Less 


A decline in the actual margin 
earned, as well as a slump in manufac- 
turing activity in May, caused a sharp 
decrease in the estimated net earnings 
of the average cotton manufacturer. 
The earnings margin decreased during 
May because cloth prices were lower at 
the end of the month, while much of the 
raw cotton from which this cloth was 
made was purchased several months ago 
at higher prices. In fact, the earnings 
margin in May is estimated to have 
suffered the sharpest decline for the 
month in our eleven-year record. The 
last two months have brought a note- 
worthy change. We find that the earn- 
ings margin had, by the beginning of 
June, canceled nearly all its gains since 
September, 1930, and was at a 
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The outlook is not very favorable, 
either; for, although the decline in raw 
cotton prices in recent months will now 


tend toward an improvement in the 
actual margin earned, this could be 
easily offset by lower cloth prices. 


Since the statistical position of cloth 
has weakened for several consecutive 
months, lower prices are probable. 

The current replacement margins offer 
no encouragement; a recent slight ad- 
vance in the spinners’ margin was off- 
set by a decline to a new low in the 
gray goods margin. Certainly the in- 
crease in manufacturers’ activity since 
late 1930 was not based on improved 
replacement margins. Now the indus- 
try, apparently, must curtail production 
or suffer further decreases in profit 
margins. 

Cotton mill stock prices fell rapidly 
during May, and the month set a new 
low average. Indications of improve 
ment are lacking and it follows that any 
recovery witnessed in the near future is 
likely to be of a temporary nature and 


not a sustained move based on funda- 
level mental earning conditions. 
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Old Fashion... 
... New Fashion 








1 Quissett is proud of being up- 
=z 8 both in happy to-date in many ways. And 


just as proud that through 
the recent years of mushroom 


combination a changes, this yarn mill has 


Quissett Mill 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 


clung closely to certain funda- 
mental old-fashioned princi- 
ples of cotton spinning. 


Quissett is still a mill where you can get any- 
thing you want in the way of cotton yarn. 
Thread yarns, embroidery yarns, crepe yarns, 
yarns for knitting or for weaving, in all plys 
and twists and numbers. And quality still 
bears no relation to price at Quissett. No 
matter what the market price of yarn may 
be, no matter what price Quissett quotes, 
you are certain that not one whit of quality 
has been sacrificed. 


In these respects Quissett is old-fashioned. 
In equipment, in style, in speed, in price, 
Quissett is modern. A good-sized group of 
converters and knitters and weavers have 
evidently found this combination of new and 
old a happy one, for they prefer to use 
Quissett Yarn wherever possible. Try it—you 
may find it profitable, too. Samples of any 
kind, in any put-up, sent in quick time. 


Our quotations based on 
Cost+ a reasonable profit. 
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TEXTILE 


® Cotton Yarns Turn 
About Face 


DVANCES in raw cotton have 

finally checked the steady decline in 
cotton yarn prices which had been con- 
tinuing for the last year or more. As 
a result of recent continued advances 
in cotton, quotations are showing an 
upward trend. Spinners are quoting 
prices at from 4 to lc. higher on aver- 
age qualities, with 14 to 2c. noted on 
better grades. For the first time in 
many months buyers are now able to 
regard previous purchases as a good 
buy. The situation is a very gratifying 
one to dealers who maintain the devel- 
opment is just what the market needed 
to change the sentiment. While in- 
quiries have not developed in any large 
volume, it is evident there is an im- 
proved feeling everywhere. 

Still further evidence of the depleted 
stocks of yarns in the hands of manu- 
facturers is to be found in several 
instances of calls for shipment by ex- 
press. A western manufacturer placed 
a new order for 5,000 Ib. to be expressed 
at once; another lot of from 12,000 to 
15,000 Ib. were sent by express against 
a contract, showing immediate need for 
yarns. It is also the consensus of 
opinion that local supplies of stock 
yarns are not in such volume as to meet 
any steady call. It is declared two 
weeks would see some stocks cleaned 
up here, while spinners also have limited 
supplies available for prompt shipment. 

With cotton at this writing up one 
cent since last Friday, dealers claim that 
yarn prices should be advanced from 
3 to 4c. to reach a parity with raw 
material costs. 

Last week 10s carded cones sold as 
low as 154c.; early this week sales are 
noted at 16}c.; 18c. was paid last week 
for 20s, cones and sales are now noted 
at 20c. A week ago 20s-2 warps sold 
as low as 174c., to-day offers at 19c. 
went begging, spinners quoting 21 to 
22c.; with 30s-2 warps last week at 23c., 
this week sees 234 to 24c. There is no 
big buying movement as yet, but dealers 
report satisfactory business early in the 
week. Several buyers are found show- 
ing new interest in yarns, and it is 
expected business should develop along 
greatly improved volume by the middle 
of July, inasmuch as June usually is a 
very dull month. More interest is re- 
ported among tape manufacturers, and 
several houses report interest from the 
plush mills, with tapestry manufacturers 
less active than they were. Sizeable 
sales of carpet yarns are reported for 
last week, in some instances entailing 
deliveries running into the late fall. 
This week, 8s-3 carpet yarns are held 
at 164c. representing an advance. 

Knitting mills are not showing any 
unusual interest in carded varns. Orders 
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are small for new business and are still 
of the filling-in variety at the advanced 
prices. The same situation prevails in 
combed yarns. Here also prices have 
firmed all along the line, but there has 
not been enough business as yet to 
establish these new values. Last week 
10s combed sold at 244 to 25c., with 
present quotations 26 to 264c.; 30s are 
noted at 344 to 35c. Dealers state that 
if conditions continue to show further 
advances in cotton, the quotations shown 
on page 72 will have to be raised still 
higher before the end of the week. 
While new business in mercerized yarns 
is not very active, prices are firmer. 


Cotton Prices Jump 
On Moratorium Plan 


HE feature of the week in the cot- 

ton market was the world-wide 
advance which followed the Washing- 
ton proposal for a moratorium of one 
year in the payment of international 
war debts. Old crop months as repre- 
sented by July in the local market sold 
up to 9.63 on this initial advance, while, 
for the new crop, December contracts 
advanced to 10.25, making recoveries 
of approximately 150 to 155 points from 
the low records of June 8. This ad- 
vance was sufficient to attract consider- 
able realizing and rather reactionary 
sentiment was in evidence on a feeling 
that it had been over-rapid and that it 


Market Briefs 


Cotton: Sharp advance on morato- 
rium news; some reaction follows. 

Cotton Yarns: Downward price trend 
reversed. 

Cotton Goods: Cotton advance stim- 
ulates large demand. 

Wool: Little price movement; fine 
wools in best demand. 

Worsted Yarns: Hurried deliveries 
desired, but new business slow. 

Woolen Goods: Men’s wear sales 


continue large; dress goods more 
active. 

Silk: Raw silk advances too quickly; 
buying slackens. 


Importers con- 
fident. 

Silk Yarns: Light call for thrown 
varns; spun silk improves. 

Silk Goods: Fall fabrics shown in- 
formally; no openings, due to un- 
certain conditions. Satin crepes 
and cantons important. 

Rayon: Inventories below normal. 
Some producers forecast seller’s 
market in fall, with tightening of 
prices. 

Knit Goods: Full-fashioned hosiery 
slightly stronger. Active call for 
all mesh lines. Only 40% of fall 
underwear business placed. Swim- 
suit demand expected to continue 
for several weeks. 
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remained to be seen whether the pro- 
posals would be adopted without reser- 
vations, and what their effect would be 
on general business conditions. The 
evident construction put upon the pro- 
posals by the action of practically all 
the world’s commodity and security 
market obviously increased confidence, 
however, and realizing sales were ab- 
sorbed on comparatively moderate reac- 
tions, with the market reaching’ still 
higher levels later in the week. 


NEw ELEMENT IN MARKET 


Naturally the international debt pro- 
posals have introduced a new element 
in market calculations, particularly with 
reference to next season’s probable 
world’s requirements of American cot- 
ton. In all probability they have shaken 
confidence in previous low estimates, 
even if they have not led to a general 
upward revision of these figures. Mean- 
while rather more numerous complaints 
have been coming in from the South 
referring generally to the need of addi- 
tional rains. According to one of the 
private crop reporting agencies, the 
condition of the crop shows only slight 
gains in the eastern belt, owing to in- 
sufficient moisture while in the western 
belt, the condition has made about the 
normal gain despite relative lateness. 
Unless adequate rainfall is received, 
however, it appears likely that the ten- 
year average will not be reached by 
the end of June. Acreage reduction is 
expected to be between 10 and 11% 
although there are some who think that 
it may be between 11 and 12%. Re- 
ports of increasing insect infestation 
are, perhaps, normal at this time of the 
year but if anything, the fear of weevil 
damage has increased somewhat during 
the last two weeks. 

July liquidation has continued inci- 
dent to the first notice day which was 
Thursday. Offerings of July have been 
absorbed by spot houses against sales 
of later months at the prevailing differ- 
ences. This has spread the pressure of 
the July liquidation over the general 
market, but there has been no indication 
of any spot pressure in the South. 
There is still some unsold cotton held 
in scattering small lots in the interior, 
but it is believed to be in firm hands 
and merchants are said to be finding 
some difficulty in securing desired lots 
of certain grades. Little business in 
spot cotton has yet been reported for 
new crop shipment, but some sales have 
been made in the eastern belt. There 
has been some demand from the Orient 
and the Continent for old crop cotton, 
and spot transactions in the South are 
running rather above last year, although 
offerings are light. 

The trade is now looking forward to 
the end-June condition reports and the 
Government’s acreage estimate which 
is scheduled for publication on July 8. 
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SECOND ONLY TO 
CREATIVE GENIUS 
IS THE CHOICE OF 
WORTHY MATERIAL 








SKILL ALONE COULD NOT , 
WIN FAME FOR TAs Bw ec I 
WEAVERS OF PERSIA 

t 
Even more than the beauty of their design, connoisseurs 1 


value the exquisite texture and coloring of antique 
Persian rugs. A tribute to utmost care in selection and 
treatment of wool and dyes! 





Skillin manufacture cannot 
Sive toa fabrie what may 


be lacking in the yarn 


There is no need to stress the importance of the running qualities 
of yarn in maintaining production efficiency and low cost at the 
looms or knitting machines. ¢@ Whitman Yarns come to you with 
this feature especially emphasized. Each of the mills in the 
Whitman group has a background of long experience and an 
established reputation in its field. And the entire resources of 
the Whitman organization are devoted to maintaining the high 
individual mill standards throughout every step. from purchase 
of the raw cotton and wool to prompt and safe delivery of yarn 
to your plant. e Constant laboratory control of production in 
each mill. backed up by research facilities second to none, brings 
every yarn order under the supervision of experts whose interest 
is centered on maintenance and improvement of quality. Let 
us provide you with dependable profit-building yarns . . . cot- 


ton or worsted manufactured to meet your requirements. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


COTTON and WORSTED YARNS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 
78 Chauncy St. 261 Fifth Avenue 1600 Arch Street 300 W. Adams St. Commercial Bank Bldg. 
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Co-ordinating the 
services of this 
group of famous 
yarn mills: 
MONOMAC 
SPINNING CO. 
French Spun W orsted 
e 
ARLINGTON MILLS 
Bradford Spun Worsted 
& 
ACADIA MILLS 
Mercerized Cotton 
e 
NONQUITT MILLS 
Fine Combed Cotton 
& 
CRAMERTON MILLS 
Fine Combed Cotton 


TALLAPOOSA MILLS 
MARY LOUISE MILLS 


High Quality Carded 
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week showed more than seasonal con- 
traction, total sales exceeded the total 
for the corresponding week last year; 
the total was 3,782 bales against 1,448 
last year and 9,476 the year before, 
making 711,243 bales for the season 
against 1,004,540 last year and 956,384 
the year before. Net receipts were re- 
markably light, only 319 bales against 
5,117 bales last year. The outward 
movement was heavier than last year 
or the year before. The unsold stock, 
consisting of odds and ends, was re- 
duced to the low figure of 14,046 bales. 


Very LitrLeE BuYING 


Buying was desultory with scarcity of 
wanted cottons a_ restricting factor. 
Large stocks are held by a few mer- 
chants but other merchants, who have 
asked for quotations, say these stocks 
are not available to them because the 
basis asked is from 15 to 25 points above 
what they could get landed east. There 
is no selling pressure from any source 
and sales of odd bales here and there to 
clean up for the season furnish the only 
instances of willingness to make the 
slightest concession. Buying interest 
centers on { in. to 1 in. in the medium 
and better grades, with inquiry for 
1 1/32 in. and up that suggests the pos- 
sibility of much larger business if the 
cotton were obtainable; there is fair 
Liverpool inquiry for bright low grade 
1 1/32 to 14 in. 

The week has favorable for the cotton 
crop in this section and throughout most 
of the belt. Temperatures were sum- 
mer-like and beneficial showers oc- 
curred. More rainfall generally would 
be beneficial but is actually needed more 
for other crops than for cotton. The 
plant is small for the date ; otherwise the 
crop is in good condition. Acreage 
ideas are that there will be a reduction 
of 5 to 10% in this territory. 


Cotton Wastes 
Continue Dull 


HERE was a further falling off in 

demand for cotton wastes early this 
week, one dealer characterizing the 
situation as the slowest he has experi- 
enced in his long connection with the 
trade. Good upland strips continue to 
be the most active stock, spinners of 
coarse-count weaving and knitting yarns 
being the chief buyers. 

There is a small amount of business 
moving in peeler strips also, due in 
part to the fact that they can be bought 
at or very close to par with good upland 
strips. The only material change in 
prices this week was a drop of about 
a half cent in willowed fly, from 4-5c. 
to 34-44e, 





Worsted Yarns Feel 
Delivery Problem 


ELIVERIES form the most im- 

portant factor in the eyes of the 
trade in this in-between season. Due 
to delays on the part of buyers, orders 
for yarns and goods were placed very 
late in the season. As a result, many 
are wondering if deliveries of goods will 
be made in time to be used. There is 
one benefit which may be derived from 
the situation. That is the lesson for 
cutters-up and distributors—that manu- 
facturers and spinners are not will- 
ing to anticipate their requirements. 
The dearth of ready stocks of yarns 
and goods is regarded as an indication 
of the fundamentally healthy condition 
ot the market. 

Prices have not shown any appre- 
ciable advance, but it is pointed out 
many spinners are not so ready to ac- 
cept some of the low offers originally 
made, on the comparatively limited busi- 
ness now being done. While it is a 
little early to note any particular effect on 
the market following President Hoover’s 
message proposing the moratorium of 
the war debts, it is the consensus of 
opinion that it will be a stimulus of 
great benefit which should be first noted 
in raw material prices. Such action 
would naturally soon affect the entire 
industry. 

Men’s wear mills are busy endeavor- 
ing to complete orders on their books 
for the current season. Duplicate busi- 
ness in yarns is reported here and there 
in small volume, and is expected to run 
up to the middle of July. It is difficult 
to predict the future course of this 
market. In dress goods the waiting 
situation still continues. One leading 
yarn dealer states that in all his experi- 
ence he never recalled such a wide range 
of sampling, with worsted and woolen 
varns both figuring, in mixtures, crepes, 
and every possible variety of yarn. A 
condition which is also expected to be 
a factor to be considered is the busy 
condition of the dyers. It was pointed 
out by one factor that it would be fully 
ten weeks before a manufacturer would 
be able to produce in volume, if he 
placed his orders for yarns today. 
While this condition may not be general 
it indicates the situation confronting 
those manufacturers who delay placing 
their orders too late in the season. 

Stated prices show no appreciable 
change and the list noted on page 73 
represents the average asking prices. 
Occasionally these prices can be shaded 
somewhat by shopping, for example 
2/30s on 64s dyed sold at $1.424, with 
$1.45 to $1.474 quoted on French spun. 
In knitting yarns, 2/20s 50s quality sold 
at 774c., with quotations averaging 80c. 
Hand-to-mouth buying is reported in 
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all lines of knitting yarns. Bathing 
suits are about through for the current 
season. Manufacturers are busy trying 
to make deliveries as rapidly as possible 
before too late in July. Some knitters 
expect to run until the 15th on these 
lines. It is hoped that by that time 
business will develop on the following 
season’s goods. 


® Demand for Wool 
Shows Expansion 


HE wool trade is busier than it 
was at the beginning of the month. 
Wool from the West is arriving in bulk 
and buying on the part of mills is show- 
ing decided improvement. Fine, half- 


blood and high three-eighths blood 
combing wools from Utah and Nevada 
are selling freely in original bags. 
Offerings of bulk 64s and finer French 
combing staple bring 55-57c., clean 
basis. Lines containing a moderate per- 


centage of 58s, 60s quality French comb- 
ing staple along with fine wool sell at 
around 55c., clean basis. For half-blood 
combing 55-58c. is asked and for average 
topmaking wool about 50c. clean. High 
three-eighths is quoted at 45-48c. and 
quarter blood at 40-43c. 

A broader market is seen and slightly 
higher prices on wools in demand. The 
trade, although conservative, is inclined 
to feel more optimistic, as evidence is 
beginning to accumulate that wool stocks 
in the hands of manufacturers are run- 
ning low. Medium wools are also 
meeting larger mill interest. Several 
sales have been closed on 46s from 19 


to 2lc. in the grease, or 33 to 38c. 
clean. Common and braid have sold at 


18 to 20c., or 30 to 36c. clean basis. 
Some houses are quoting firmer prices 
on three-eighths blood fleece wools. 
The demand for domestic pulled wools 
has been particularly good for year to 
date and stocks in the hands of the 
pullers are believed to be the smallest 
for the last two or three years. This 
view of the situation is confirmed to 
some degree by statistics available which 
show that consumption of domestic pulled 
wools in the first four months of this 
year made a gain over the same period 


of 1930 of 2,346,000 lb. During the 
same period consumption of foreign 
pulled wools decreased 1,866,000 Ib. 
Prices show little or no change 
for the week. Receipts of domestic 


wool in Boston are approximately 18,- 
000,000 Ib. larger than last year. 
Arrivals of foreign wools for carpet 
purposes continue to run steady, due 
mostly to old contracts placed some 
time since. New orders are reported 
small and prices bid down on the part 
of buyers. Offerings of China selec- 
tions out of Tsinings are usually being 
made at around 1l4c. delivered. There 
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In appearance circular-knit mesh lingerie fabric 
of Chardonize has a rich bloom which no other 
“5 ‘ . » ° 
circular-knit fabric can have. It also looks more 
a delicate. especially when the finer size yarn is 
ee used. It is always luxurious, snowy, infinitely 
_ smooth and even. The soft lustre of the fabric is 
>, inherently, permanently dull. 
os rm . ° . ° 
=> Tae? Ihe mesh fabric feels smooth, too. It is soft, 
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=: 3 2 caressing. cool. .. never sticky or clinging, never 
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= [SZ harsh. Run-resistant, sturdy, selling at genuinely 
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popular prices . . . lingerie circular-knit of Char- 
donize is being accepted in volume this summer 


as a permanent, important contribution to the 


CHARDONIZE ““"""" 


isa TUBIZE CHATILLON yarn 


There is a Tubize Chatillon yarn for every purpose —made by the viscose, acetate or nitro-cellulose process. 


Its widespread imitation is the best endorsement of Chardonize 


TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION - 2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK PLANTS—ROME, GA., HOPEWELL, VA. 
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is a moderate demand for mohair at 
prices which show little or no change. 
Pressure for deliveries on old con- 
tracts features the wool top market. 
The volume of new business is moderate 
and much of it calls for immediate de- 
livery. Prices are holding steady. 


Substitute Supply 
Ahead of Demand 


HE reworked wool business is a 

little better than it was, by reason 
of further expansion in the manufacture 
ot fabrics for topcoats and overcoats, 
supplies of which are considered un- 
usually small. There is no appearance, 
however, of any big volume of business. 
It is believed in some quarters that the 
woolen mill demand for raw materials 
will show some considerable quickening 
in the near future and if, and when, this 
occurs rags and reworks will get their 
full share of the business. 

Graders, in offering rags, have to be 
quite sure they meet the specifications 
of consumers. A low price might tempt 
a purchaser, but if the delivery is not up 
to standard the rag will be returned im- 
mediately or a big rebate demanded. 

Serges are a trifle weaker although 
worsteds in similarly small demand are 
firm. Light hoods continue firm owing 
to restricted stocks and steady mill and 
trader interest. The merino stocks 
are firmer; colored knits inactive. 


Woot Waste Hops FirM 


Sales of wool waste cover a wide 
range of materials and, as a whole, the 
market maintains its prices, realizing 
that stocks of desirable wastes are not 
over-large and that the mill demand 
shows improvement. Some dealers take 
the position that the supply of wastes 
from the worsted division of manufac- 
turing is not, except under the most 
unusual conditions, fully adequate to the 
woolen mill demand. There seems little 
question but that this is true regarding 
spinning wastes. These materials, prior 
to the passage of the high tariff now 
in force, always bulked large in imports. 
The duty of 25c. per lb. has placed an 
effective check on buying in foreign 
markets and vet such is the necessity for 
high grade fine threads that restricted 
imports have been imperative. 

Good fine white wastes have held their 
own for the month to date with little 
price change in either laps or threads. 
Card wastes continue easy. 

Reports in this market from the 
worsted industry that wool combing is 
going along at a very rapid rate in- 
dicate that the output of noils is run- 
ning considerably ahead of consumption. 
There are no signs of any marked ex- 
pansion in woolen manufacturing that 
would take up the excess noils. 


® Throwsters, Spinners 
Watchfully Waiting 


ITH manufacturer interest at a 
low ebb, pending a more definite 
slant on the fall situation, throwsters 
and spinners are playing a_ waiting 
game for the most part. Of the meager 
business being placed, throwsters ap- 
pear to be getting the bulk; there is a 
fair spot call for crepes for weaving 
and trams for knitting, but the total 
demand is less than usual, even for 
summer, the throwsters report. 
Spinners are in identical position, 
except more so. Spot demand has 
shrunk to practically zero; sampling 
interest for fall is lighter than last 
week. This is believed to be just tem- 
porary, however, as the fall fabric lines 
promise to give at least normal em- 
phasis to spun yarns, and there is much 
confidence in the coming spring, that 
being the major season for spun yarns. 
Both spun and thrown yarn markets 
showed a_ decided and _ unexpected 
pick-up, especially the former, at the 
moment of going to press. The new 


interest was inspired by confidence 
growing out of President Hoover’s 


moratorium plan, which had a_ tonic 
effect on industry. Spinners report in- 
creased buying. 


Sharp Silk Rise 
Dulls Buyer Interest 


HE sharp strengthening of commod- 

ity markets, which followed Pres- 
ident Hoover’s announcement of his war 
debt moratorium plan, proved too strong 
a tonic for the silk market this week. 
Raw silk prices, both in Yokohama and 
in New York, jumped so drastically 
that consuming industries were scared 
off, and only moderate buying resulted. 
Confidence prevailed in the market, 
however, and a recession in_ prices, 
which is regarded as inevitable, will 
doubtless be followed by active contract- 
ing. Importers believe that prices will 
recede only partially, and they are hope- 
ful that the era of rock bottom selling 
is at an end. 

At moment of writing, market tone is 
hesitant. List prices are not represen- 
tative of true trading as numerous firms 
sell below. Several leading importers, 
claiming that there is too much uncer- 
tainty, refuse to quote prices. Current 
demand comes chiefly from  broadsilk 
manufacturers, but all orders are small. 
The first flurry of buying which fol- 
lowed the up-trend in quotations died 
quickly when prices continued rising 
and no further activity among buyers is 
expected until prices settle. 

Hosiery mills show interest and some 
business is expected from this outlet 
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soon. The knitters inquire actively re- 
garding stocks available and prices. 

Japanese markets, like those 
where, reflected the confidence inspired 
by the moratorium plan, and raw silk 
prices there rallied decisively. The 
stock situation in Japan is unchanged, 
however, and the warehoused surplus 
continues a depressing factor. 

The days just preceding President 
Hoover’s announcement were quiet, with 
little buying interest, and futures tend- 
ing downward. The week-end brought 
a steadying, which was maintained until 
the moratorium plan was announced. 


else- 


* Rayon Yarn Stocks 
Below Minimum 


AYON yarn inventories now are 

well below normal and some pro- 
ducers are losing business due to lack 
of stock. One important company 
specializing in viscose process yarn has 
less than two weeks’ supply on hand; 
this despite the fact that the plant is 
operating almost at 100% capacity. 
The rayon industry output at present 
runs between 90 and 100% capacity. 
Producers indicate that they are not 
disposed to maintain high pressure 
output throughout the summer, even in 
the face of less than minimum stocks, 
unless demand is maintained actively. 

The fall price situation hinges on 
demand, to some extent. Certain 
optimists among producers believe that 
manufacturers will begin buying early 
and that demand will be well in excess 
of output, and they look for a tighten- 
ing of prices as a result. However, 
demand is not the sole factor in deter- 
mining rayon yarn price levels and it 
may be accepted that producers will 
hesitate long before revising schedules 
again, even if technically an upward 
revision might be sound. 


SELLER'S MARKET POSSIBLE 


A more probable development in fall, 
assuming small stocks and big demand, 
would be a tendency toward a seller's 
market, with prices firm and perhaps 
the payment of premiums for spot 
delivery. Manufacturers even now find 
it difficult to get spot shipment of cer- 
tain preferred grades and are compelled 
to wait several weeks. The seasonal 
decline in orders is enabling producers 
to catch up with orders, however, and 
indications are it will be possible to get 
spot deliveries of any yarn next month. 

Some rayon companies unofficially es- 
timate present inventories to be the 
lowest on record; they plan to continue 
output during the lull period so that 
they will have at least minimum stocks 
on hand when fall buying opens. Four 
weeks supply is generally regarded 
as minimum. 
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FABRIC MARKET REPORTS 


TEXTILE WORLD ANALYST 


Grays Are Popular In 
Men’s Wear Fabrics 


‘7c for men’s wear fabrics 
is as active as at any time this 


season. Up to the present week there 
were no indications that the peak of 
buying for fall and winter had been 
witnessed. Many sellers assert that if 
they stopped taking business at this 
time they would be able to keep their 
looms going at the present rate until 
the time for showing the lightweight 
goods in September; a larger number 
say that they are sold well into August 
and are unable to make large deliveries 
in advance of that time. 

Most sellers continue to take business 
even though there is a doubt that some 
will be able to make the deliveries 
wanted. 


Spurt IN SUMMER FABRICS 


During the last month there has been 
a boom within a boom for gray fabrics 
of a serge or staple character. Most 
of the demand for this type fabric 
called for immediate delivery, this 
being especially marked in gray flan- 
nels which the warm weather accel- 
erated. Sellers are now wondering 
whether to make up more goods of this 
type or whether the demand was largely 
of a summer goods nature and should 
now be left alone. There have been 
orders for men’s wear summer fabrics 
this week brought out by the warm 
temperature, but in spite of this flare- 
back the season, so far as manufac- 
turers are concerned, is over and will 
be completely finished as soon as present 
orders are woven. 

There is decided interest in the mat- 
ter of prices. Many in the market feel 
that manufacturers should take ad- 
vantage of the present active demand 
and attempt to advance prices or at least 
to have this in mind when new lines 
are shown for the spring season in 
September. Majority opinion is that 
prices will not be advanced and there 
are a few who are predicting that slight 
decreases may be witnessed. 

Oxfords are in the lead so far as 
color for men’s wear is concerned with 
a majority of sellers; blue is almost 
up to grays but the demand of last 
month places the latter definitely in first 
place the two being closely followed by 
browns and tans. Designs are the same 
that have been selling the best in this 
season, there being little upon which 
to base a statement that fancies are 
coming back. 

Women’s WEAR More ACTIVE 


There has been a better interest in 
women’s wear during the last two 
weeks and this is showing in increased 
operations at several large New Eng- 
land dress mills. Boucles for 
fall wear are proving the most active 


goods 


seller to date and indications are this 
demand will expand materially during 
the next two months. Real selling of 
women’s wear has not gotten under 
way yet but will come in the next four 
weeks. 


© Goods Market 
Takes a Spurt 


HE market made a right-about-face 
late last week and during the early 
part of this. Following the lead of 
financial and commodity markets cotton 
goods took a sudden and decided spurt 
in price and activity Saturday of last 


week. Many selling concerns reported 
that for the time being they were 


withdrawing quotations, pending some 
sort of stabilization in goods. 

A large volume of business was done 
last Saturday and on Monday in print 
and broadcloths at prices that had been 
current, the lowest of the present down 
movement. It did not take long for 
sellers and manufacturers to realize 
they were missing an opportunity and 
a majority soon raised prices jc. in 
print cloths and found that demand 
was just as large at the higher level. 
As this was being written indications 
were that further advances would be 
seen throughout the market this week. 

As sellers expressed it, they could 
“sell their heads off” if they were will- 
ing to sell in advance at prices that had 
been quoted before the upturn in the 
cotton market. Buyers who had been 
buying in a strict hand-to-mouth manner 
during recent months, a profitable policy 
to have pursued, found that when they 
were willing to buy further ahead, a 
willingness they displayed in numerous 
instances early this week, they were 
unable to locate sellers with goods to 
deliver when they wanted them or else 
to find houses that would sell the 
volume of goods in which they were 
interested. They had, as usual, over 
stayed their short position. 

Although it is realized that condi- 
tions outside the goods market were 
largely instrumental in bringing about 
this notable turnabout in the market it 
is also felt that just such outside in- 
fluences are what cause a major turn 
in markets after a prolonged period of 
decline. Some are disposed to believe 
that the spurt will soon die out while 
others see a definite change in trend. 

3usiness this week will go far to bring 
June’s total to a figure considerably 
higher in yardage than was expected. 
\t the end of last week the Hunter 
company reported that its June sales 
were 42% ahead of the same period in 
May and 80° ahead of the same 
period in June, 1930. If the excep- 
tionally large demand continues all this 
week the June total will be considerably 
above these percentages. 
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Broadcloths were withdrawn from 
sale early this week by a number of 
sellers after having declined to lower 
levels than sellers can remember. In- 
dications are that an important advance 
in price will be seen in these before 


any volume is offered for sale. Narrow 
sheetings remain one of the weak 
spots the market must correct. Lack 


of large orders during April and May 
created a large supply of these goods 
and the only remedy is curtailment by 
manufacturers. 


® Fall Broadsilks 
Open Informally 


HE fall broadsilk season is making 
its debut very informally this year, 
manufacturers of fabrics having in 
most cases abandoned their fall open- 
ings due to the uncertainty of industrial 
conditions. Leading broadsilk mills 
have begun showing their new lines to 
buyers, and paradoxically enough, there 
is considerable interest. Actual orders 
are at a minimum, but there is some 
“shopping around,” especially by retail 
piece goods buyers; broadsilk execu- 
tives find their piece goods customers 
are ahead of season in making inquiries. 
The outlook is good; much hesitancy 
attends the choice of lines, but fabric 
manufacturers expect this question to 
clear itself soon. There is growing 
interest in silk-and-wool tweeds, and 
considerable business has been placed, 
especially in the $1.70 range. A\ll-silk 
tweeds at $1.35 are expected to be an 
important fall range and are already 
beginning to move. Manufacturers 
find interest in printed travel tweeds, 
and look here for a good part of their 
fall business. The market is divided 
on the chance of a print come-back this 
fall. The stylist of a leading fabric 
house, pointed out that her firm’s line 
included no prints. 


Cutters HESITANT 


Cutters are hesitant about com- 
mitments, and the bulk of buying by 
this division probably will come, all 
of a rush, in mid-July. The current 
openings of certain dress lines for fall 
should help the cutters to decide on 
their fabric preferences, but the chances 
are they will wait consumer reaction 
to these offerings. Buying by cutters-up 
is decidedly backward, and prospects 
point to extreme concentration of busi- 
ness within a brief period, bringing the 
usual congestion to mills. 

Fabric manufacturers look to cantons 
to be a big line this fall; production 
is slowly being increased, but at present 
stocks are light. Satin crepes also 
loom up important in the fall picture. 
Canton plains probably will go best in 
black, with brown, green and blue also 
popular. 
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KNIT GOODS MARKETS 
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Swimsuit Prices 


35% Below 1930? 


LTHOUGH bathing-suit producers 
_. pretty well agreed that volume 
is ahead of last year, there is some 
question as to just how profits will line 
up. Estimates by agents would suggest 
that prices may be nearly 35% below 
last year, this even including the recent 
price increase. Volume of business is 
substantially larger, and in numerous 
cases this increase has more than 
balanced the cut in profit per unit. 

Swimsuit demand continues spirited, 
and agents look for three weeks more of 
active reordering. The season is very 
late; in other years, demand for the 
current summer practically ceased in 
mid-June. 

Summer sweater demand is unsteady ; 
a few companies report good reordering 
of sleeveless garments, but there is no 
general interest. Fall sweaters, on the 
other hand, show increasing acticity; 
agents are hopeful that the season for 
these lines is now definitely on the rise. 
Production of fall sweaters has been 
speeded up slightly, but stocks are well 
below normal. Agents do not look for 
bulk buying of the lines before July 4. 
The latter part of July is expected to 
bring rush business. 


® Meager Profit in 
Fall Underwear 


\NUFACTURERS © of _ heavy- 
A weight underwear estimate that 
not more than 40° of the season’s busi- 
ness has been placed to date; usually, the 
bulk of the orders are in by this time. 
Jobbers and retailers show increasing 
interest daily, but mill production is not 
being accelerated to any great degree, 
and it is possible that demand will ex- 
ceed supply in August. Agents look for 
a slow but steady gain in buying for the 
next few weeks, with a sharp jump in 
orders about July 10. Deliveries have 
started, but only in a_ small way; 
volume shipments are expected to begin 
about July 15. 

There is much complaint about the 
lack of profit in fall underwear at cur- 
rent prices. According to veteran 
agents, the margin is lower than ever, 
and is causing concern to many of the 
smaller mills; these firms are selling at 
or below cost, and having only limited 
resources, are likely to find themselves 
in difficulties before the end of the year. 
Even the large firms make scant profit 
at prevailing levels. One happy 
prospect is that the very limited stocks 
available may _ precipitate a_ seller’s 
market in August, which would stiffen 
prices; but it is doubtful if the margin 
would be perceptibly increased. 
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Lightweight underwear sales are un- 
even. The larger companies decline 
orders for shipment earlier than July 
10, while numerous medium-size firms 
find their sales have declined. Gen- 
erally, however, the situation is good. 
Rayons are moving steadily. Stocks are 
plentiful, but there is no rush to clear. 
The market looks for a general let-up in 
lightweight coverage next week con- 
tinuing until Independence Day, after 
which a rally is expected. 


* July Shutdowns 
May Help Hosiery 


HE stock of distress full-fashioned 
hosiery available in the market 
which threatened for some weeks to 
prove a real problem, now appears to 
be declining. Worth Street agents find 
it easier to get list prices, and buying 
tone is steadier. The market is still 
far from strong, however, as there is 
still more stock on hand than demand 
justifies. Prospects for July as regards 
curtailment, are rather promising; 
numerous mills have definitely decided 
on a protracted shut-down, some as long 
as four weeks, and others are consider- 
ing such a step. Any general observance 
of even a three-week shut-down in July 
would do much to help the situation. 
With buyers hesitant, and stocks 
heavy, this is decidedly the propitious 
moment for curtailment. Practically no 
advance business in full-fashioned is 
being placed at present. The lion’s share 
of orders goes to producers of mesh 
hosiery; both the high-priced quality 
mesh, and the less-than-a-dollar seam- 
less numbers are moving. The seamless 
mesh demand continues to exceed pro- 


duction, and mills ask two to three 
weeks for deliveries, the call being 
chiefly for widely-spaced decorative 
designs. 


There is a fair call for the principle 
full-fashioned numbers for spot  ship- 
ment, and mill agents find the outlook 
considerably better than last week. One 
significant feature is the buyer tendency 
to pay more attention to quality. In 
men’s half-hose, the numbers retailing 
at 50c. which had been backward for 
months, now are gaining, and it is not- 
able that some mesh hosiery producers 
selling to popular-price trade do big 
volume business in $1.25 numbers. 
Agents look to the next few months to 
bring further decline in price emphasis 
and more response to quality appeal. 

Movement of men’s and women’s fall 
lines is backward, but children’s ribbed 
hosiery for August delivery is in good 
call, and prices hold steady. The 
position of men’s half-hose has changed 
little; the call is still mainly for lines 
retailing at 25c. and prices are soft. 
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> Hosiery Association Studies 
Plan for Wage Survey 
ENTATIVE plans for a _ nation- 


wide survey of wage scales prevail- 
ing in the knitting industry, which would 
have as its goal the development of an 
effort toward wage stability, were 
formed Monday at a meeting of the 
board of directors and officers of the 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, held at the 
association's New York offices. The 
project is ambitious in scope; it aims 
tc include hosiery and underwear mills 
in the industry; the varying = scale 
of wages paid in different districts 
would be studied, and compared with 
wages paid comparative workers in 
other industries in the same districts. 
Although details have not yet been 
worked out, the aim is to have the study 
made by an impartial committee of 
experts. 

It is understood that the idea of the 
survey was first promulgated by a group 
of Philadelphia manufacturers. At the 
meeting Monday the association ap- 
pointed a committee to determine 
whether such a survey would be bene- 
ficial to the knit goods industry and to 
make recommendations. 

John Nash McCullaugh, former man- 
aging director of the association, and 
now general manager for Berkshire 
Knitting Mills, is chairman of the com- 
mittee, the other members being Ernest 
Blood, president of John Blood & Co., 
and Carl S. Kincaid, president of Mag- 
net Mills. 

The directors heard William Meyer, 
president of the association, read a tele- 
gram from the Associated Knit Under- 
wear Manufacturers of America, stating 
that that organization did not consider 
this a propitious time to consolidate the 
two associations, as had been proposed. 
The directors therefore dissolved the 
negotiating committee. 

The meeting adjourned — without 
reaching any decision as regards the 
selection of a successor to Mr. MeCul- 
laugh, as managing director of the as- 
sociation. It is understood that the 
choice has narrowed down to half-a- 
dozen candidates, but that different di- 
rectors came to the meeting with cer- 
tain candidates in mind, with the result 
that the selection was deadlocked. The 
committee in charge of this matter con- 
tinues in office. The board voted to 
retain Louis R. Keefe, acting secretary 
of the association, and former assistant 
to Mr. McCullaugh in his present post, 
pending some definite action. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Meyer sails this 
week on a cruise which will keep him 
away until October, it is not believed 
any action on the question of a new 
managing director will be taken until 
his return. 
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Pequot and Hamilton 
Report Profits 


ESPITE poor business conditions 

earnings of Pequot Mills, Salem, 
Mass., for the half year have been suffi- 
cient to cover dividends at the regular 
rate of $8 per year, declared Treasurer 
Ernest N. Hood, in announcing the 
declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of $2 per share by the board of 
directors of the company. The dividend 
is payable July 1 to stockholders of 
record June 24. 

“Price cutting has been carried to an 
almost unprecedented extreme and the 
wide sheeting market has been practi- 
cally demoralized during the last few 


months,” said Mr. Hood. ‘Pequot 
Mills have refused to join in these tactics 
and have been the stabilizing influ- 


ence which has prevented complete de- 
moralization. 

“Although the last sale of stock was 
at $69 per share, current assets as of 
May 29 equaled $64 per share outstand- 
ing while the great plant in Salem and 
the bleachery in Peabody, as depreciated 
values, amounted to $102 per share or a 
total of $166 per share without consider- 
ing the value of the Pequot trade mark. 

‘“Pequot’s fiscal year opened with the 
mill operating at full 48-hour week 
capacity and with sales more than 
equaling production. Inventories were 
marked down to market values and the 
cotton market seemed at the opening of 
the 


year unlikely to fall to new low 
levels. In fact, for a time somewhat 
higher prices prevailed and with brisk 


business and no inventory shrinkage the 
first quarter was quite profitable. In 
the second quarter the price of cotton 
again turned downward, finished goods 
began to pile up and curtailment of pro- 
duction became necessary. At the end 
of the company’s half year it again 
became necessary to adjust the values 
of inventories downward. Even under 
these circumstances a small profit was 
made in the second quarter and the 
profits for the half year were sufficient 
to cover dividends at the regular rate 
of $8 per year. 

“At this time the prospects for the 
third period do not appear promising. 
Production is curtailed, sales are slow 
and prices are entirely inadequate. The 
recent rise in the price of cotton is 
however, an encouraging factor and 
further rise might prove to be a stimu- 
lant sufficient materially to improve the 
present situation.” 


HAMILTON WooLEN’s Goop SHOWING 


Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., reports for the six months’ 
period ended May 31, 1931, net earn- 
ings of $119,397 after all charges in- 
cluding depreciation and reserves. For 
the first six months of 1930 net earn- 
ings totaled $86,502. and for the 12- 


month period ended Nov. 30, 1930, there 
was a net profit of $200,238. This up- 
ward trend of earning power is par- 
ticularly noteworthy when it is recalled 
that the question of liquidation was 
given serious consideration by stock- 
holders in February, 1928, and tends 
further to justify Treasurer Richard 
Lennihan’s opinion that the business 
could be operated profitably by apply- 
ing rigid economies, scrapping obsolete 
machinery, and concentrating operations 
on new and profitable fabrics. 
Directors of the company at a meet- 
ing June 22 declared a dividend of $2 
per share on the 38,775 shares of no 
par common stock now outstanding, 
payable July 15 to stockholders of 
record June 30. This represents an 
increase of $1 per share over the divi- 
dend paid at the same time a year ago. 
RIVERSIDE AND DAN River PASSES 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va., passed both the 
preferred and the common semi-annual 
dividends in the directors’ meeting last 
week. In a letter mailed to all stock- 
holders it was stated that “conditions 
in the entire industry are such that your 
board considers it is to the great ad- 
vantage of the company and_ stock- 
holders as a whole that the cash position 


of the company should in no wise be 
weakened. It is the opinion of the 
board that no dividends should be 


paid until sufficient profits have been 
realized.” It was stated that this was 
the first time since the corporation was 
reorganized many years ago that the 
semi-annual preferred dividend of 3% 
on $7,500,000 had been passed. 

West Boylston Mfg. Co., Easthamp- 
ton, Mass., has arranged for a reduction 
in capitalization from $1,614,500 to 
$807,250. 

3elding - Heminway Co., Putnam, 
Conn., has arranged for retirement of 
1,093 shares of preferred stock, reduc- 
ing capitalization to 523,232 shares of 
common stock, no par value. 

Stockholders of the Potomska Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass., have voted to re- 
duce the capital stock of the corporation 
by retiring 4,892 shares at $65 per share, 
which, when added to the 1,108 shares 
already retired, will bring capitalization 
to $1,200,00 from $1,800,000. 

Franklin Process Co., Providence, 
R. I., declared the regular dividend of 
75c. per share on the common stock, 
pable July 1 to stock of record June 25. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., declared the regular 50c. 
dividend on the common stock, payable 
June 25 to stock of record June 20, and 
the regular dividend of $1.75 on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable July 10 to stock of 
record June 30. Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., declared the 
regular dividend of $1.75 on the first pre- 
ferred stock, and the same amount on 
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the second preferred stock, both payable 
July 1 to stock of record June 30. 

Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass., de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1 per 
share, payable June 30 to stock of record 


June 20. 
Directors of Mt. Vernon-Woodberry 
Mills, Baltimore, Md., have declared a 


dividend of 1% on the preferred stock, 
payable June 30 to stock of record 
June 15. Previous dividends have been 
at the rate of 24% semi-annually. 
Boston Stock AUCTIONS 


The following sales of textile shares 


were made at auction, Wednesday, 

June 17: 

Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
30 Associated Textile 35-36} 
5 Naumkeag 100 69 2 
35 Total 


Sales at the Boston stock auctions on 
June 24 were as follows: 


Shares Mill Price Change 
50 Associated Textile 36} 
17 Pepperell 63 + 2 
45 Hoosac, pfd 10 
15 Plymouth Cordage. 63 + 44 
10 Ludlow Associates 105} + } 
25 Naumkeag 71h +1h 


162 
> New England Textile Stocks 


Quotations at ‘Public Sale’’ are based on last 
sales at Boston Public Auctions and Boston Stock 


Total 


Exchange. Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations 
of dealers. 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Mfg. Co., pfd...... +. 42 46 
Amoskeag........... ‘ich 94 ‘ ‘ 
Ne ies kk wea 184 19 20 
Associated Textile. ie 34 37 
Bates. . ek need cane an 60 48 55 
Berkshire Associates, com.... 12} 5} 64 


Berkshire Associates, pfd. . 404 24 28 


Bigelow-Sanford, com..... 21% 4 . 
ee eee 120} 70 80 
Mane ks caeens'é-< <n: 58 63 
MN PE co iccccccccicne 95 99 
Farr Alpaca......... sa. an 30 35 
Hamilton Woolen.......... 40 33 38 
Hill. 5 aie werk ‘ 9 8 1 
Indian Orchard... . era a ee 5 10 
Ludlow ecm es 105 103 106 
Merrimack, com..... paraie 35 15 : 
Nashua, com..... : wigs 74 5 7 
Nashua, pfd........ : ae 28 33 
INGUROOR So occ ccs . 69 68 7! 
Newmarket...... 16} 13 lo 
CRS a ares Wigata d's alas . |e 42 45 
NG. 5s wearens 194 

Pepperell... . 60} 60 63 
Plymouth ae 584 55 58 
itd eswes wore 8} 7 


> Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements of the leading 
textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchang 
and Curb for the week ended June 23. 


Last Net 

High Low Sale Change 
Adams Mills.. 23 23 23 
*American Thread pfd 3 3 3 } 
American Woolen . 8} 6) 7i —Ii 
American Woolen, pfd 30} 27 291 +34 
Belding-Heminway . 2} 24 2} 
Cannon Mills...... . 204 20 20} —} 
Century Ribbon... . 4! 4} 4} + 
Collins & Aikman... 15 134 133 + 4 
Consolidated Textile... 3 i : 
Duplan Silk.......... 124 12} 123 
Gotham Hosiery.... 11} 10% 114 + 3 
Industrial Rayon 292 273 28} +1 
Kayser, Julius. ... . ta 10; 123 +h 
Kendall, pfd. . < 39} 40 
Mohawk Carpet.. 13 12 13 + } 
Munsingwear. . 17 164 17 
*Powdrell & Alexander 31% 314 31k +1} 
Real Silk Hosiery.. . 8 6} 7} + i 
*Tuberize Chat B.... 53 54 53 + } 
United Piece Dye Wks 24 22 24 +1 


*Listed on Curb. 
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Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 


at close of business, June 24, 1931 


TATIONS 





Cotton Goods 


Cotton Yarn 








June 24 = June 17 June 25, CARDED (Average Quality) COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 
1930 Double Carded 2c.—4c. higher according to quality rwo.Pty ' . Cc 
' i a ar aac TWO-PLY- nittine Twi aie 
PRINT CLOTHS SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twist) a a Se 
27 -in., 64x60,7.60 33-34 dic. _ tc. 4s to 8s... $0. 163-0.17 22c.. $0.21 20s-2...... $0.29 30 ORE. os $0.50 
383-in., 64x60, 5. 35 4ic. 43¢ 2c. | 10s 17 174 24s. : .22 | 30s-2 . .34- .35 aoe 60 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 33¢ dae. 6-66C. | 128 17} 18 26s. : — .23 | 36s-2 . ~386— .38 BO6-2..05.5. 71 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 64 64 6c 7i-Tic. | 168 18 18} 30s. - 24 | 40s-2.. 38 — . 40 90s-2...... 90 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 63-63¢ bic Be. | 20s. 184— .19 40sex.qual. .34—- .35 | 50s:2...... .44- .45  100s-2...... 1.10 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
BROWN SHEETINGS ci. Oe ac aa i 
.- s- : ’ARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 5ic 5ic 7 -7}c as iz 173 30s-2 - - ¥ 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00 5i-Sic 5i-5iec 83-83 « 1 2s- 5 ahat 18 368-2 i — .30} TWO-PLY—(Ws: Twist) 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 Se. @Gi-dic. - 6s-4K Vae-2. 18 400-2. 31h 321 oe ae 
16s- : — .18} 40s-hi.brk. —. 20s-2.. $0. 30 3] 60s-2.... 0.51 
: aineriore 208-2 -19- .195 508-2... - :39 | 308-2. - 35 — .36 io? . 61 
PAJAMA CHECKS 248-2 - 21, 60e-2...... ~ Ma \Sed...... -.e 808-2. a 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70 Sic. Sie. 6ic. wNOLE W . 40s-2. 39 - .40 90s-2...... - 90 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75 4c dic. 5ic. SINGLE WARPS 50s-2...... .44- .46 100s-2...... 1.10 
10s $0. 16} 17 Se $0.21} 
12s 17 173 26s... . ; — .22} 
MISCELLANEOUS 14s .17}- .18 Ee - . 24} SINGLES 
16s 18 — .18} 40s.ex.qual. - .35 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd... 6 c. c. Bic. | 20s 183 19 12s $0.25) 26} 30s $0.34)- .35 
Denims, 2. 20....... 104c. Ile. 15 e. 14 : = 26 97° 388. : ae 38 
Tickings, 802... 14. 4c. 18-19}¢. TWO-PLY WARPS a 2. o 
Standard prints..... 7h. 7h. 8c 8s-2 ; $0.17 248-2 $0. 223 18s, ae 27 38° 508, eat 43 
Eastern staple ging- 108-2 174 18 268-2 = oe 20s. “* "5R3_ ° 99 cae a ee 
hams, 27-in..... Bc Bc. 10 c. | 12-2 So aes 308-2 .234- .243 | 346 "  "301- °31 708 59 — 60 
148-2 18} 40s-2ordin. .31} 32 fs Se, an ae : oe : 
oes 19° 50e.2 As "39 eee 33 334 80s... . .70 71 
20s-2 193— .20 60s-2 — .46 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes: tinged, 153-16 MERCERIZED CONES-—(Combed, Ungassed) 
Cotton Waste white, 163-17; waste, 15-15} ‘ ia 7 ‘ Stet ; 
Se ee ; 6e-2......$0.47 -— .4 Bosses BN.20-9.2 
ND aii sthaicaahaarcnetbas sd 7 - 7} HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 30s-2 . .49- .50 1008-2... 1.50-1.55 
Peeler strips Pe ee eke PoE ety Cutis cig 6}- 7 8s. $0. 16} 22s ; $0.20} | 36s-2 . 52 53 120s-2.. 1.90-1.95 
EE ee ee ee 73- 73 | 10s . 164 17 24s 248 1. as. =D 56 Sy ee 60 
Choice willowed fly Be acca Ny Be oh Ra Sve 33- 4) 12s 17 17} 26s. 223 | 45s-2 57 58 aa 65 
Choice willowed OS ee eer ee 3-4 145 17} 18 30s tying. — .23} | 508-2... 59 60 De 5.550% .70 
ENN Sc bisG <n newsicnecssaipes 103-11 16s 18 183 30s reg... .. —- .25 | 60e-2...... .67 — .68 Re Areas 80 
Linters (mill run) 2i- 33 | 18s 183 19 30s ex.qual... OE 1 PONE sae ato = oe MEMS ASh acai > 90 
White spooler (single) 5i- 6 20s 19 — .19} 40s. 32 33 | 80s-2 . we = 91 80s... . 1.05-1.10 
. a . . 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES BASIS MIDDLING SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
Closed For Week Closed Net Saturday, Saturday, Middling acai reels. 
June 18 High Low June 24 Chge June 20 June 13 —" ll This a 
June 8.44 9:55 8,48 10 markets average 8.51 8.13 Markets 17 24 Sales Week Year 
July S70 3. 8.47 864 + 1.17 | Memphis 8.10 7.75 Galveston 8.85 9.80 1,339 476,297 212,435 
Siptember 83 -9:92« BS 9.92 TEI New Orleans... 8.74 9.68 4,327 650,105 398,670 
eo egal 7 mein ae an le PREMIUM STAPLES Mobile 8.05 9.00 | 59 248,800 13,615 
October ° 10. 16 > + iia ili : T Savannah 8.40 9.41 ..... 351,785 93,592 
November 8.99 10.19 8.99 10.19 +1.20 First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis Norfolk 856 9.56 988 63648 52°565 
December ° 10 10.42 2 10 10.32 41 22 Grade Strict Middling Basis Firm New York 8.90 9.80 950 228,346 230.368 
peer. -~- See See ee ares Se or th tbe 11. 00-—11.25c. | Augusta 8.38 9.44 1,080 60,991 55,055 
2 poe ag 940 1070 940 Wol +121)! 3/16-in 12.35——12.60c. | Memphis 7.95 8.85 4,733 153,647 192,500 
Sril : 950 1070 950 1070 +1.20| 'm----- , ; 16.75-—17.00c. | St. Louis. B20. OND 2s... 4,577 7,963 
ged ow So cee Toe Houston 8.75 9.70 1,010 844,291 601,113 
ay q CURRENT SALES Dallas 6.05 9.10 3,299 6,568 12,173 
SPOR FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEI For Prev Week smaerun ON AN 1Q 
oe \ Week Week ee DIFFERENC ES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
= — Liver. | Memphis total 3,782 5,980 4,616 WHITE GRADES 
York Orleans pool _ | F.0-b. included in total 3,380 5,880 _ 4,366 Mem- Mont- Au- — Aver- 
m =— _ 10 markets 15,541 14,203 23,742 Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
Thursday, June 18 8.60 8 2 4 y BEE scan ve -75t+ 1.007 .85¢ .75¢ 0.88t 
Friday, June 19 8.85 8 4.75 2MPHIS SCRIPTS. < MENTS PTC BRE MRS cones ey eet) ae OT OCCT 
Saturday, June 20 9.05 8.92 4.85] MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC. |G ygo'7777:" [50t = 50t §=60t =150¢ =. 524 
Monday, June 22 9.75 9.58 5.25 For Last Seer ae -35t .25¢ .35¢ «01 25¢ 3 It 
Puesday, June 23 9.70 9.53 5.22 Week Year Before | §.L.M....... oo soe sor ..50° .50° 
Wednesday, June 24 9.80 9.68 5.17 | Net receipts “i 319 5,117 SOUS SOK cic awas S.35* O.25% 1, 25° 1.25* 4.26* 
ae Pana Mn® oi Gross receipts 4,779 9,586 3,910 | S.G.O.** 1.80 1§.80% 2.25* 1.75* 1.96* 
FOREIGN GCOTTONS Total since Aug. |, net 656,212 936,809 857,329] G.O......... 2.45 2.05% 3.00* 2.25% 2.60* 
Egyptian Cotton oo 18,203 i? oarcte YELLOW TINGED 
ieee rer dns . yo | Lotal since Aug. | 1,344,162 1,809,704 1,787,236 SLLOW TINGE 
ee Exchange, June 23 i none otal etock 161.383 199.166 89,5261G.M......... _ 40* 75* _50* 50* 0.54* 
ao ae Heit 10 68 +0 88 Decrease for week 13,424 7,154 Oot tT BOM. ck cc -65* 1.00* 1.00* .75* 0.89% 
a ene s Unsold stock in hands of M.**......... 1.40" 1.25" 1.508 1.25% 1.429 
July-Aug. Shipment ec. i. f. Boston Memphis factors 14,046 32.438 S.L.M......)) 1290* 1.75* 2°15* 2'00* 1.99% 
(Tariff not included) Decrease for week 599 *| 337 L M.#* 2.65* 2.00* 2.75* 2.75* 2.67% 
Fully good fair Sak 17.60 *Increase 
Dally ened tiie to ated Voces... 13.10 | YELLOW STAINED 
(By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) AVERAGE PRICE JULY-AUG. SHIPMENT | RE None wrialgrs 1.50* 1.50% §.50* 1.25% 1.45 
Foreign cottons F. 0. B. New York, Cents HARD WESTERN COTTON S. M.** 2.00* 2.00* 2.00* 2.00* 2.00 
Peruvian Tanguis Strict Middling 183 F.o.b. NEW England M.** 2.95" 2.50% 2.75% 2.75° 2.70 
er an ims No. 1 18} kr . rT 
ee oe oe 14 Middling St. Middling BLUE STAINED 
Peruvian Full Rough 18 1 #e-in 12 —I2ke 123-123 G M.** 1.50% 1.50% 1.50% 1.50% 1,50° 
China Tientsin No 1 - 103 Ii-in 125-13 133-134 S. M.*# 2.00* 1.75* 2.00* 2.00* 1.98* 
India Rough ctimeees ae ee 1 \4-in 15 —15ke 15{—l6c. M.** . 2.75* 2.25* 2.75% 2.75* 2.68% 
India Smooth ....7 to 10 I{-in 20 —2le 22 -23¢e **Grades not deliverable on contract. tOn Middling 
(Juotations are nominal (vy Bruns-Nordeman Co Basis on New York, Oct., 9.95« *Off Middling 
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Worsted Yarns 
ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 





Tops and Noils 











)HIO, PENNS VANIA AN TES y IN 
mM SYMON GREASE) — See SING Ba a a aindie kek dso FO ewe $0. 773-0. 80 TOPS—BOSTON 
; wisi to's aces sie hanes amee knee ct 
Fine delne. .$0.24 -$0.25 # blood.....$0.21 -$0.22 | 2-268 448........... 6c eee eee seen ees -87}- .90 WN MON aa cas dicen Ud a sae $0. 82-$0.84 
Fineclthg.. .20- .21 }blood..... .20- 21 [ 2-288 468........ 6. cece cence teen eens -92}- .95 Half-blood (60-62s).........0.++0- .78- .80 
blood..... .23- .24 2-30s 488....... eka sees haba .95 — .97) | High } blood (58s)................ a ‘68- 70 
he ‘ ‘ 2-328 508. -. see eee ee ee cee eee eee ee .973~1.00 | Aver. } blood (56s)..............0.000 .63- .65 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA (Single yarns 5c. less than above) Low } blood re ; 60- .62 
(CLEAN BASIS) Ie eh icek 6s0s0nenksnes -eceeeeOie  F TR AREGRROMEMD.......0..ccccccccce  s3 238 
lexas, laine Ste a Rte ne ae $0.60 -$0.62 SRR eee rrr eer er : 1.323 BOE Pee NEE Rs ncn cd cecesecccewes -51- .53 
‘alifornia, Northern.................+ sa i53 2-408, 648... 02.10. e eee eee eee es 1.35 -1. 374 Ne CMRI Gis ae o's wae cedneeasa .50- .52 
MIEN oi sar hres ca tiemes SARA 1.45 -1.50 MNEs AEB ore sce oss a oww avec .48- .50 
PULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) 4A, 100...» «»-- +++ 2s en ones sees. 1.85 -1.874 
14 $0.65 -$0.68 B-Super.. .$0.47 -$0. 52 ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (JUNE 19) 
\-Super. 3 43-6 -Super. iin -28 oo * in 2 oie a eisls 3G1w oe wa eele% Where $0.75 -0 a 
I oa) 6: alana ark ds Vine OE ee oe eae Fi Bhd orice vet 25d } bid. (56s).... 5} 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING REI, so<c0cicescacceesvos a0'- 1825 | Fine (6400 22)d I Bld. § a: 2d 
(CLEAN BASIS) oo POEL Occ ev craes vcuweeennenine ~923— .95 } bid. (60s)....... 203d Cross- coal (46s)... 10}d 
Stas GOW sve knead wean edean ss $0.61 -$0.63 7-208" oe - RE Se Tee, elene) S ee . 13 # bid. (58)....... 8d 
Stage FMM. sicrnncesasasnssersa. 55- .58 1a lll leila tical lac pe 
Fine and fine medium................ J2—- 20 i+ val db tne a i 5 a 7 
. ea ° Pbae< 0.0 0 ee ert rrrerr eres e g~t. J din .T J 
: —s Cigd'e 6 RERSA WAR Ve Ge o5 5S SS Vie 45 48 a Pa dr 1 jo 024 NOILS—BOSTON 
Ua ee erie eer eerie yee a . 40 42 . ee ge Oe Beas ici ea” ae T 
PES eveiniss Caw eee eC hie eseelasacs% : (Oil yarns 17}c. less) Fi 0.41-$0.43 Highit 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC FRENCH SYSTEM Half-bld. a ee Se 
Rent ss setae she cu wees es x $0.23 - $0.25 We 2OR, DEBS. esc e ese cesecsecesesen $1.05 -1.07} Aver. } bid.. -35- .38 Medium 
eae CON ssa seed ne en apiaee sss 26 oe cae a Mia rare? onas enews : . _ is Finecolored. .33- .35 colored... .25- .28 
Ss PT. (Skeets ws dee aewaeeend io 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) — - es selene saleaa4 aaah icles 4 & 124-1. 15 
urkey fair, average...............-. . $0.17 -$0.20 -308, 608, Warp... 2.0... eee ee cece ee. 1.20 -1. 22} 
eee MIR cn <ccccveccavcvedans 1. 224-1. 25 . 
COPS TRE 519598" 2990s ie eg ee - al 2-308, 64s, Fancy mixes..............-. l. eer 47} Wool Substitutes 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING va - POPOGIB.. eivscsecaecesees 4 3 - a 
ASIS IN BOND NNEC s tu5cidawhanvees dases tah ‘474-1. 52} . sent 
(CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) lata tle aelrecatatabdbdanadoiet 150-135 WOOL WASTE 
\ustralia: 1-60s, 70s 1.85 -1.87} 
Gi ek enc Mie ia De ok Be Sa $0.52 -$0.55 SE re eR NAS "90 "95° RAMAN, 2 22s ccceue ware ts $0.65 -$0.68 
Shc eeccvueees demiecniGedsKsetes 45 - 148 POS tees TS a eae Lap, fine colored... ......+++++++e0: 48- .52 
ashe Die eek mR ‘es ag FRENCH SPUN MERINO. Ww HITE Rare ons oes WINN ois wis cwaeaw xe a 
-30s, 50-50-58s oncops............ $ .95 -1.00 Hard ends, } blood white............ ae = 38 
; (IN GREASE) 1-40s, 50-50-69s on cops................ 1.10 -1.15 Hard ends, fine colored.............. an ; 27 
o Montevideo: 1-40s, 50-50-64s on cops................ 1.123-1.15 Hard ends, medium colored.......... 18= 26 
SRO. ...c<sanwanees oeseweneeca news $0.19 -$0.20 1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops... 1.20 -1.25 CAPR BG WONG. oo. 5. ce cnc disicweaess .23- .26 
a cew\aals Sarge e's PPR CR WEEN sai wwwibe es : + or +: Underwear mixes, 3c., Solid color, 35c. additional. Burr, fine Carbonizing.............. ae 30 
cas aan aaenDeeenaseres= ets ; : ; a 1% 
PE hie $0. 4 $0. 15 New York Top Futures OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRs.) 
et MIs; cur tk bccpiecaxkaitarss ae sah alcatel y : 
Chie’ ee he Wak Chad Net Sestnes, Couns Light Pvatdarenen wes $0. 05 $0.054 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) June 17 High Low June 23 Change > seers: Soma ight Beeae ee toe nT +s th 
Aiea RS acne Sool cle weiss ais $0.22 -$0.24 September 69.50 71.20 69.20 71.20 +1.70 | Serges, Blue. . Me pad acne eeeeean 06 06} 
Patae: Gandhian tie. 3. resrees ss 913” 1g | October... 69.50 71.20 69.30 71.20 +1.70 | Serges,Black...................... .06- 07 
Palen Willen Wieees.............0.. "12- ‘14 | November 69.50 71.20 69.30 71.20 +1.70 | Serges,Red...................... 08 - .09 
et Ms Obs aiarii.ane -fe= $2 December 69.50 71.20 69.30 71.20 +1.70 a ea 23 24 
VisenaeS Cee donk bot agra g t= 45 January ae 2i.0e «(Gea FO. BP 0) MONEE, 4... ccc cesccccscescecs 104-11 
eens MINOR oe cies o'assae dese ee i=: February. 69.70 71.40 69.30 71.40 +1.70 Knit, Light Nig eins .13 - .14 
Fast India: Kandahar................ = 49 March 69.80 71.50 69.30 71.50 +1.70 | Worsted, Light.................... .05 —- .05}3 
a Sai A EA ea April..... 69.80 71.50 69.30 71.50 +1.70 NN as oa aera aera awe hace . 064 .07 
EO NET INGE SS 5A SE er 23 = 126 | MOF... <:.. eee ee Se ee eS ree .06}- .07 
Silk Yarns Raw Silk 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) ; = ‘ is 
— a a ar ee NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. spec. gd. XX. sk. are $3.90 Close —For the Week— Close Net 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack. sk. 81% 3.55 13/15 20/2 June 17 High Low June 23 Change 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. gd. XX bob. 83%......... 3.70 White White Yellow | June 2.25 2.33 2.18 2.32 07 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack. bob. 81%. 3.60 - 9 . Sale. 2.21 231 217 2.29 7: 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack bobbins, 78%. 3.50 Super Grand, 86/887% $2.90 $2.25 $2.25 | *\ _ ee 2 +-® 
Japan grenadine, 4 thd. sp. grand sin fes, 87% 4.95 Special Grand, 85%... .. 2.75 2.35 2.35 a 2.21 2.30 2.18 2.28 + .07 
pan & Dp. & 8 Grand XK. 83%........ 0 September 2.19 2.28 2. 16 2.27 08 
ee tal 90% 5.70 rand AA, 0. . 2.6 2.30 2.30 + 
Canton crepe,3 and 4 thd.ns. 14/16 0n bobbins 2.55 | Special Crack, 81% = £2 22 |e 2 fe U6 lL UTS 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan 90% 4.70 Crack XX, 78%........ 2.40 2. 20 2.20 Novermer 2. 19 2.29 2.16 2. 26 + .07 
ieallsey weaen, S4d. Hanae 85%... 3 55 Extra Extra, 73%....... ie em : December 2.19 2.29 2.16 2.26 + .07 
Seley tenes seeks WEG... sk 3 20 | Best Extra, 68%........ 2.30 January 2.19 aa 2.16 mae + 06 
: x eth pwn aicnt il mace . 
SPUN SILK YARNS (Terms: net 30) _| Canton filature, new style, 14/16........... $1.60 Total ae of bales. 7, ae 
Wafer ack: $3.35 GRFIE ei $3.5 Canton filature, new style, 20/22........... 1.50 Total approximate value $2,486,564 
eee 3.50 SPR ithan'cs 2.45 | Tussah filature, 8cocoon...............21. 1.00 | Trading unit crack xx 13/15 white 78% 
Danesh Hay on Rayon W 
aste 
a NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS oO 
VISCOSE PROCESS | liek. Metned a — ee Ce ccecccccccece $0. 13-$0. + A 
anit “iain First Second | Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. | Bleached thread waste (mfs.).......... 09° 
50 eee re $2.15 $1.95 75.. .$1.35 $1.25 150....$0.75 $0.72 | Bleached thread waste (mise.).......... .06- 107 
75 MED” tivccaceguxes 1.35 1.25 100.... 1.05 = .95 175.... .75  .72 | Colored thread waste................. 01 
100 MN ' acqussugeueks 1.10 1.00 125.... «95 85 CMI i 54354 bs eeewsnesennis 04 
i ~s sete eee eeeees oe a CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
DU . j. DY eevee seesesees . . ° - - é = sah “ 
eS § Fila- Fila- 
44 = Pe eee ee % “a Denier ment Price Denier ment Price Shedege tt ereseeereccesesccoces $0. 30-0. 32} 
130 eam, eee: 85 82 13 24 $3. 10 65 45 $2.00 eee iw hace Ree Cates . 28 . +4 
170 24 27 PEL Her EIS = 2 5 4 5 80 60 | 70 ric = ni S.. eececrececseeeseseeees ° . 
170  Pasteerats 85 82 30 24 2.60 OR SR | SE 0 emer +» sate woeennesns 7 
200 BT iwedew ane 4 ite , 120 90 Voee rE era. Se SS OLY ERO SS 
300 an oe 75 33 52 30 2 20 150 112 110 Unbleached garnetts...........cccceee .13 
. COIN iki 6a cc dsc ewes dcnaee «> 581 
300 See” Sokvweue . 63 69 180 135 .97 . 
$00 it 96 itd saeaa we 83 “60 ACETATE PROCESS 
900 100-144 = ........ vee 63 . 60 Denier Price Denier Price - 
Note: So-called “obsolete” yarns, 150/24 and Oia $2.25 2.75 oO ee $1.90 Silk Waste 
150/36, still available at 65¢c ee 2.05-2.55 Week onus 1.30 
Oe due eat ae 2.45 er 1.40-1.85 | Kibizzo KakaiGrand XX.............0.000 $0.50 
Pvc wese 1. 80-2.70 B's acne 1.55 Kibizzo Kakai Triple Extra.................. 44 
J a 1.65-2.45 eee 1.50 pana! eng Gn WANK oe ealecne hacaare - 494 
lercec RS Aa’ a. 0 ata a Soba Wieder 8-0 ae od .50 
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King Cotton | 







—now all the Nation & 
rallies to his support.. 
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¥931—and all America pays homage to King Cotton. 
He has been glorified in thousands of new fabric- 
designs. His vogue has been caught up by women 
evervwhere. His adaptability and stvle have been 
expressed in a myriad of garments, household ne- 


cessities, etc. 


Never before has the consumer of cotton had such 
a wide and varied assortment of cottons to choose 
from. And the reason for it is the successful efforts 
by such groups as the Government, the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, department stores, style authorities 
and cotton manufacturers to lift cottons into the 


limelight of styled fabrics. 


To nourish this popular demand for cottons, 
manufacturers have injectea new style into their fab- 
rics. But equally important, they have adopted new 
marketing, merchandising and advertising methods 
to ‘‘put their cottons across.’’ And an indispensable 
part of this program has been effective trademarking 
and identification. 


A trademarked cotton starts out with tremendous 
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advantages. Substitution of inferior and competitive 
cottons is eliminated. Standardized quality is guaran- 
teed the buver. Steady, repeated demand is assured. 
Advertising is given increased effectiveness and the 
essential tie-up between product and user. 


Dealers find that trademarked and identified fab. 
rics sell easier and quicker. . . that made-up cottons 
get immediate, quality recognition from the purchaser, 


) ?, 2 
“~° —° “e 


A 29-year old alliance with the textile industry has 
enabled the Kaumagraph Company to help many 
cotton manufacturers establish brand-names and trade- 
marks for their cottons. The application of these 
marks to the fabric has been accomplished with 
Kaumagraph Dry Transfers, the most practical, beau- 


tiful and economical method in existence. 


Special machinery, developed by Kaumagraph, has 
so simplified the trademarking operation that it can 
usually be combined with some other operation such 
as measuring, rolling, winding, etc. 


Thinking of getting a trademark... or applying 


your existing mark? Get in touch with the Kauma- 
graph office nearest you. No obligation, naturally. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


200 Varick Street New York 

CEMA 56 sie «6 Philadelphia . . . . Los Angeles 

Chattanooga, Tenn..... Charlotte, N. C..... Paris, Ont. 
Paris, France . . . . Manchester, England 





» Hampton Textiles to Mercerize 


in Priscilla Mill 


The organization of Hampton Tex- 
tiles, Inc., a yarn -mercerizing and fin- 
ishing enterprise to be located in Gas- 
tonia, N. C., was announced last week 
in these columns. Considerable signifi- 
cance is attached to the fact that execu- 
tives of the Hampton Co., Easthampton, 
Mass., one of the largest yarn mercer- 
izing organizations in the country, are 
associated with Textiles, Inc., in the 
formation of the new company. 

Modern yarn mercerizing and finish- 
ing equipment will be installed in the 
Priscilla mill building, which is of com- 
paratively recent construction and _lo- 
cated in East Gastonia, near the South 
Fork river with its abundant supply of 
water. Spinning machinery in the 
Priscilla plant will be transferred to 
other units of Textiles, Inc., in order to 
release the entire building for merceriz- 
ing and finishing operations, 

Textiles, Inc., Sales Co., the subsidi- 
ary sales organization headed by 
Joseph H. Separk with headquarters in 
(sastonia, will not only handle the entire 
output of carded and combed gray yarns 
produced by Textiles, Inc., but will also 
market the finished yarns of Hampton 
Textiles, Inc. Pending the installation 
of mercerizing machinery in the Pris- 
cilla plant, which will be done within 
the next three to six months, yarns spun 
by Textiles, Inc., will be sent to the 
Hampton Company’s plant in Massa- 
chusetts for mercerization. 


” Wool Institute Appoints 
Committee for Industrial Work 


Wool Institute, Inc.. New York, has 
appointed a committee consisting of 
Ek. L. Allen, Garfield Worsted Mills, 
Donald D, Mitchell, Faulkner & Colony, 
F. K. Nixon, Worumbo Co., and Fred- 
erick W. Tipper, Deering, Milliken Co., 
to represent that organization at a con- 
ference with a committee representing 
the Industrial Council of Cloak, Suit 
and Skirt Manufacturers. The joint 
meeting will be held at a place and on 
a date to be set by the Industrial Coun- 
cil. The main topic will be the spong- 
ing and shrinking of goods by manufac- 
turers instead of shipping to sponging 
shops before they are delivered to 
buvers. 


> Garside Sees Larger Share 
of Prosperity for Cotton Mills 


The cotton manufacturing industry, 
in certain countries at least, will prob- 
ably enjoy a larger share of prosperity 
when general business revives than it 
experienced in the several years pre- 
ceding the general depression, because 
of adjustments made in the last few 
years, it was stated in a paper by 
Alston H. Garside, economist of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, which was 
submitted in Paris, France, on June 25 
before the International Cotton Congress 
of the International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners. 


In discussing the outlook for the cot- 
ton spinning and weaving industry, Mr. 
Garside emphasized the facts that world 
consumption of cotton has declined much 
less during the current depression than 
might have been anticipated, that world 
needs for cotton are steadily increasing, 
and that the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry in various parts of the world has 
made substantial progress in eliminating 
excessive productive capacity, thus lay- 
ing the foundations for better trade con- 
ditions. 


> Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and _ foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended June 20, based upon data com- 
piled by the Department of Agriculture, 
follow : 


Week Ended Total to Date 
June 20 1931 1930 


. 8,408,000 91,474,000 79,178,000 


Domestic 


Foreign 328,000 24,831,000 37,993,000 
Total 8,736,000 116,305,000 117,171,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston 328,000 24,831,000 37,993,000 
Philadelphia 2,898,000 26,428,000 28,733,000 
New York 659,000 26,348,000 26,495,000 
Total. . . 3,885,000 77,607,000 93,221,000 


> GC. H. Atherholt Enters 
New Field 


G. Hetzel Atherholt, for 20 years 
associated with the Philadelphia office 
of Percy A. Legge, has resigned that 
connection to enter another field of 
activity. He is now connected with the 
Beemer Engineering Co., Philadelphia. 
Mr. Atherholt was one of the most 
popular members of the worsted yarn 
fraternity. The withdrawl of “Hetz” 
from the trade will cause renewed hopes 
on the part of many golf players in 
future trade tournaments. 


>» Rousmaniere Joins Amoskeag 
Sales Organization 


John E. Rousmaniere, a partner of 
Minot Hooper & Co., New York, during 
1930, will become associated with 
David W. Jarvis in selling the products 
of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co. Mr. Rous- 
maniere came to New York in 1914 as 
the president of J. Spencer Turner Co., 
and became a partner in Lawrence & 
Co., in 1922 when the two houses were 
consolidated. He will remain as presi- 
dent of Rousmaniere, Williams Corp. 


> Van Raalte Offers New Cold- 
Water Soap 


An interesting tie-up with its hosiery, 
lingerie and glove business is announced 
by the Var Raalte Co., Inc., New York 
City. This firm has introduced a new 
cold-water soap, which is being sold 
through hosiery and specialty shops and 
glove and hosiery and underwear depart- 
ments of stores, to be used in laundering 
these materials. The soap is claimed to 
lather freely and to cleanse effectively in 
cold or warm, hard or soft water. 
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>» Conference Approves Rayon 
Underwear Standards 


Commercial standard size specifica- 
tions for knit rayon underwear, includ- 
ing both men’s and women’s garments, 
were approved at a general conference 
which was held Wednesday under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Standards, 
of the Department of Commerce, at the 
New Yorker Hotel, New York City. 
Adoption of the standards stands sub- 
ject to approval by at least 65% of the 
knit rayon underwear industry. It is 
understood that copies of the specifica- 
tions as revised at Wednesday’s meet- 
ing, will be sent to all manufacturers, 
with invitation to give their views 
thereon. The conference voted that six 
months be allowed for revision; it also 
was decided that the new standards, if 
adopted, be made effective as of July 1, 
1932. 

The conference further voted to ap- 
point two standing committees of nine 
members each, which will represent 
manfacturers and retailers respectively, 
in considering questions of revision. 
Selection of these committees was placed 
in the hands of a committee of three, 
comprising Roy A. Cheney, executive 
secretary of the Asociated Knit Under- 
wear Manufacturers of America, Frank 
Stutz, of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, and I. J. Fairchild, for the 
Bureau of Standards. 


> Thoron Comments on 
Cooperatives 


Ward Thoron, president of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers and treasurer of the Merri- 
mack Mfg. Co., commented on certain 
phases in the operation of co-ops in a 
letter to C. A. Moser, vice-president and 
secretary of the American Cotton Co- 
operative Association. Mr. Thoron’s 
views were in reply to a letter from 
Mr. Moser to cotton mills asking for 
comments on two booklets, “The Out- 
look for American Cotton,” by Carl 
Williams of the Federal Farm Board, 
and “The Existing Cotton Emergency,” 
by a member of the A.C.C.A. statistical 
staff. 

In his letter Mr. Thoron stated that 
he considered the pamphlets excellent, 
but desired to bring up a few other 
phases. In looking over the results of 
the last year he gave it as his opinion 
that there was a function for both the 
co-ops and the stabilization corporation, 
but this function was not to operate on 
the long side of the market: and on the 
short side only when necessary. The 
co-ops, he said, should act as a “go- 
between” between the planter and the 
merchant and not between the planter 
and the spinner. Mr. Thoron also 
brought up the question of how the 
co-ops, or the stabilization corporation, 
planned to liquidate a long position in 
both cotton and futures. He held that 
this situation was dangerous and lack 
of any certainty of intentions caused 
stagnation. 
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> Form Body to Fight 
Design Piracy 


The Design Protection Association, 
Inc., organized to eradicate copying of 
textile designs until such time as protec- 
tive laws have been passed by Congress, 
has been formally launched following the 
approval of the articles of incorporation 
by a Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York. This step rep- 
resents the results of many weeks of 
effort on the part of the Anti-Piracy 
Group of The Silk Association of 
America, Inc., to devise a means of re- 
ducing design piracy without legisla- 
tive action. 

The corporation is a membership cor- 
poration, the original board of directors 
comprising Sol C. Moss, Finsilver, Still 
& Moss; Horace B. Cheney, Cheney 
Brothers; Henry E. Stehli, Stehli Silks 
Corp.; Thomas B. Hill, C. K. Eagle & 
Co., Inc., and president of the Silk 
Association; William Menke, Menke, 
Kaufman & Co., Inc.; Ramsay Peug- 
net, secretary of The Silk Associa- 
tion; Sylvan Gotshal, Weil, Gotshal & 
Manges legal representative of the Anti- 
Piracy Group, and originator, with the 
Anti-Piracy group, of the plan. An out- 
standing feature of the new organiza- 
tion is the provision for registration of 
original designs with a special Design 
Registration Bureau to be set up by the 
organization. 


> Launch National Trade 
Relations Body 


The National Trade Relations Coun- 
cil, a project aiming to function as a 
national clearing house for trade abuses, 
was launched in New York, June 18. 
More than 30 retailers of prominence 
attended the organization meeting and 
elected Charles L. Bernheimer as chair- 
man and A, Lincoln Filene of Wm: Fil- 
ene’s Sons Co., Boston, as vice-chair- 
man. In outlining the plans Mr. Bern- 
heimer, at whose invitation the group 
gathered, stated that the idea was to 
create an independent and impartial 
body for the correction of abuses be- 
tween manufacturers and retailers, such 
a body having the advantage over a 
trade group of being entirely disinter- 
ested. 

Other 
Tilley, 


speakers were: Herbert i, 
president of Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia; Neil Petree, 
president, James Met ‘reery e to; 
Channing E. Sweitzer, managing direc- 
tor of the N.R.D.G.A.; A. D. White- 
side, president R. G. Dun & Co. 


> Blackstone Valley Assn. 
Holds Outing 


The 10th annual outing of the Black- 
stone Valley ( Mass.) Mills Association 
in conjunction with the Eastern Con- 
necticut Mills Association, was held at 
Jim Smith’s Inn, Lakewood, R. I., on 
June 20, the event bringing together 
about 150 members and guests of both 
organizations. The trip was made by 
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automobile and upon arrival at the Nar- 
ragansett Bay resort at 1 p. m., luncheon 
was provided. It had been planned to 
have a baseball game between nines rep- 
resenting each association as the princi- 
pal attraction, but the extreme heat pre- 
vented. Instead there were minor 
sports for which prizes were awarded 
and also an entertainment in charge of 
Harold Smythe, Uxbridge, Mass. At 
5 o'clock a shore dinner was _ served, 
which concluded the festivities. The 
committee in charge of arrangements by 
the Massachusetts organization com- 
prised President Donald W. Barnes, su- 
perintendent of the Rivulet Spinning 
Co., North Uxbridge, Mass.; Secretary 
Dunn, Worcester, Mass. ; 
John F. O'Neill, Treasurer James Ster- 
ling, Millbury, Mass.; William A. 
Spratt, Northbridge, Mass., a former 
president, and Allan Smith. 


o 


George C. 


Business News 


R. D. Bean Made Chief Engineer 
of Brown Instrument Co. 


R. D. Bean, formerly manager of the 
engineering development department of the 
Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, has 
been made chief engineer of that company. 


Lukenweld Appoints 
Representatives 


Lukenweld, Inc. (division of Lukens 
Steel Co., Coatsville, Pa.) has announced 
the appointment of W. R. McDonough 
& Co. as representative in the Cleveland 
district. The Dravo Doyle Co. has been 
appointed representative for the Pitts- 
burgh district. 


C. M. French to Handle 


Used Machinery 


C. M. French has opened offices, 1244 
Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, 
where he will deal in used textile ma- 
chinery, specializing in knitting and silk 
throwing equipment. He will also 
handle odd lots of yarns. Mr. French 
formerly operated under the name of 
Textile Machinery & Supply Exchange 
in Philadelphia, but retired in order to 
engage in other lines several years ago. 


Don-Bar Co. Buys Plant at 
Baldwinsville 


The Don-Bar Co., Inc., Baldwinsville, 
N. Y.. manufacturers of pressing ma- 
chines used by garment makers, have 
purchased the former Penn Spring 
Works plant in this village and will 
begin the manufacture of pressing ma- 
chines and other products. The plant, 
it is said, will employ about 200 persons 
when in full operation. 


Terrell Machine Establishes 
Monthly Periodical 


The first issue of a new monthly pub- 
lication known as the “Termaco Times,” 
has been published by The Terrell Ma- 
chine Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. This 
issue, the June number, features an in- 
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teresting and well-illustrated article on 
the design of bobbins, discussing the 
material of which bobbins are made, 
characteristics distinguishing good de- 
signs from bad, metal tips and sleeves, 
and finishes. Another article announces 
that the Terrell Machine Co. intends 
to carry a “complete line of textile ac- 
cessories and specialties.” Additional ac- 
cessories already taken on include card 
clothing, reeds, and pick counters. An 
editorial describes the purpose of the 
new periodical as intended “to help those 
who already use the machines made by 
this company and to give full informa- 
tion concerning what others are doing 
with them to those who may become 
users in the future.” 


Fisher Governor Co. Celebrates 
50th Anniversary 


One of the projects which marks com- 
memoration of the 50th anniversary of 
the Fisher Governor Co., Marshalltown, 
Iowa, is the opening of a new branch 
factory in Los Angeles. It is planned 
that this factory will be able to render 
a complete service on the coast. The 
Fisher company was originally a part- 
nership of William Fisher, original in- 
ventor of the pump governor, and 
George Beebe, incorporation taking 
place in 1881. 


Memorial to Founder 
of Duriron Co. 


A memorial flagpole to Peirce Davies 
Schenck, founder of the Duriron Co., 
Inc., Dayton, Ohio, was dedicated by 
the employees of the company recently. 

The concrete base was designed by 
Dale Augsburger, member of the Day- 
ton office, and carries a tablet cast in 
“Durimet,” a chrome-nickel-silicon alloy 
steel developed by Mr. Schenck. The 
tablet bears the inscription: “Erected to 
the Memory of Peirce Davies Schenck, 
Founder of The Duriron Co.” 


Victor Chemical Works 
Acquires Globe Phosphate Co. 


The Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, 
has recently purchased from the Globe 
Phosphate Co. a tract of high grade 
phosphate rock in Maury County, Ten- 
nessee. Purchase of additional mining 
properties was made advisable by suc- 
cessful operation of the company’s pyro- 
litic furnace at Nashville which con- 
sumes large quantities of ore. 


Hunter Moves Charlotte Office 
to Larger Quarters 


The James Hunter Machine Co. which 
for some time has had a branch office in 
the First National Bank Building, Char- 
lotte, N. C., has moved to a large new 
warehouse at 1229 West Morehead Street. 


Sails for Japan 
for Lincoln Electric 


Maurice Taylor, welding technician for 
the Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, sailed for Tokyo, June 20. He 
will supervise an installation of “Elec- 
tronic Tornado” automatic welding 
equipment and confer with naval con- 
struction officials. 
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Another way to the Pole... 


North Pole— 
By dog-sled—Admiral Peary—April, 1909. 
By Airplane—Admiral' Byrd—May, 1926. 
By Submarine—Sir Hubert Wilkins—( ?) 


Whatever the undertaking, methods change to meet 
the needs and pace of the times. 

- Thus in TEXTILE WORLD, in the last two years, 
you have seen such developments as 

—improved size of publication for easier reading 
and filing, and better display of articles and advertise- 
ments. 

—greater use of illustrations. 

—higher quality paper, ink and printing, and a 
faster printing schedule permitting special treatment 
of late news. 

—sharper editorial pencils at work covering subjects 
in the modern spirit of brevity yet with comprehensive- 
ness. 

And now in September, 1931, TEXTILE WORLD 
moves into a new home—claimed to be the last word in 
modern publishing facilities—the thirty-three story 
McGraw-Hill Building, New York City. 

When you are in New York come in and see what 
goes on behind the scenes. 


Textile Wedd 


Behind the scenes 
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with your publication 





WHETHER YOU BUY 
THEM OR NOT «© @ »* 


the economies effected by the new family of 
C & K Precision Looms replacing old-type 


looms are sure to be felt in your mill. 





If you do the replacing, the economies will 


result in better profits for you. 








If your competitor does the replacing, you 
will feel the effects of his better position to 


produce at lower prices. 


The members of the new family of C & K 
Precision Looms include the most highly 
developed loom for lowering the production 
costs of weaving cottons, silks, woolens and 
worsteds. 


Pra a 


PSuitt 


4 


THE NEW CaK 2%1 SHUTTLE CHANGER 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


LOOMS FOR COTTONS, SILKS, RAYONS, WOOLENS, CARPETS AND RUGS, BLANKETS, JACQUARD FABRICS, ASBESTOS, LINENS 


Allentown Paterson Philadelphia WORCESTER -PROVIDENCE  S.B. Alexander, So. Mgr., Charlotte 
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THE EVIDENCE 
PILES UP 


Which is the best Hosiery Dyeing Ma- 
chine? Naturally, we are biased—but 
you will agree that, if you could get the 
opinions of the executives of the hosiery 
mills of America, you would have your 
answer. 


And these “opinions” backed by actual 
use, show an overwhelming preference 
for Smith-Drum machines. 


If you want to know the technical and 
mechanical facts that are in back of this 
great vote of confidence, we will gladly 
supply them. 


SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY 
Philadelphic, Pe. 





eee 
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Illustration, courtesy of the Archer Hosiery Mills 


Archer Full Fashioned Silk Hosiery— 
another well known brand dyed in 
Smith-Drum Machines. 





Less redyes — fewer 
pulled threads — more 
uniform dyeing — 
greater capacity—less 
floor space—longer life 
—lower maintenance— 
less trouble. 


“SINCE 1888 BUILDERS OF THE BEST” 





ULL SIZED CONES 
wound on the No. 40 
Universal Winder are 8” 
at the base and weigh 4 lbs. 


Two cones are placed in 
a magazine creel, thus plac- 
ing back of the warper 
200,000 yards of No. 30’s 
yarn. This quantity of yarn 
as a supply to the warper 
reduces the expense of 
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creeling, as when a cone is 
exhausted another is tied in 
without stopping the oper- 
ation of the warper. The 
imperfections have been 
removed from the yarn in 
the process of winding, and 
the yarn being delivered by 
absolutely uniform tension 
from the creel, insures as 
nearly perfect beams as can 
be obtained by any process. 


oeeeseveves.'H2" \\ | 
SPOT 1 


) OMETHING TO REMEMBER 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
LCUMPANY 


BUSTUN 


* 


NIVERSAL WINDERS 
SSeS Se Se Se. 
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THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH © 


OBSOLESCENCE is 
EXPENSIVE 


MODERNIZATION 
is ECONOMICAL 







THIS is what MODERNIZED 
SUPER-JOHNSON 
CLUTCH POWER 
TRANSMISSION 

D OES—, Uses all the power for production 


—a heat resisting facing applied to the outside diameter 
of the expansion ring, helps to attain this economic 
feature. No lubricating of facing necessary. 












GIVES reliable performance—extra strong work- 
ing parts of chrome nickel steel, and a locking 
device in the adjustment supplements increased 

efficiency in the SUPER-JOHNSON from 


the performance angle. 









Single Clutch, Sectioned, Showing 
Working Parts 





REDUCES wearing parts—the special 
facing applied to the outside diameter 
of the expansion ring on clutches re- 
quired for high speeds, heavy pick 
up loads, excessive slipping or en- 
gaging per hour, is now the main 
wearing part and up-keep is 
kept down as the expansion 
ring can be easily and quickly 
replaced, if necessary. 





V 





Double Clutch with - es 
Single Clutch with Pulley Pulleys Single Clutch, Exterior 





Double Clutch, Exterior Double Clutch Between Bevel Gears 


SEND FOR CATALOG “VIOLET-64” 
THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. manchester conn 
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al Magrath Clutches 
do jor your Spindles F 


*¢@ EE those lines?” said the Whitin Man. ‘‘The top one represents 
the way your bobbins seated on ordinary spindles. The bottom 

one shows the even seating after all spindles were equipped with 
Magrath Clutches. That explains why your bunch building is better 
and more uniform, and why you get a maximum quantity of yarn 


A Magrath on each bobbin.”’ 
Clutch- 
Equipped 


Spindle 


The Magrath Clutch has only two parts. It can’t break or wear out. 
It willoutlast the spindle. It will not cut the bobbins. It’s easy to clean. 
It forces the bobbin torun true. Its cost is insignificant. And it can be 
put on existing spindles even if already equipped 
with other clutches. 


It is attention to the small details of production that 


WHITIN spell the difference between success and failure to- 
day. Ask a Whitin engineer about Magrath Clutches. 


M S 
nnn ree WHITIN MACHINE 


Crys-Steel Rings 


Magrath Clutches We ae RKS 


Flyers and Spindles 
Whitin Combs and WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


Half Laps CHARLOTTE,N.C.* * + ATLANTA, GA. 


Fales and Jenks Division 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Division 
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it will run— 
but can you 
afford to 
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run it? 


She“ READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 








ERE is a machine that still runs smoothly, 
H still turns out merchandise, and the manu- 
facturer thinks it is still making money for him! 
He forgets that the physical life of a machine has 
nothing to do with its economic life. He forgets 
that a modern machine operated at the same 
labor costs will turn out a better product, faster 
and cheaper than his present obsolete equipment 


could produce even when new. 


We have facts and figures that will show you why 
other mill owners have modernized their plants 


with 1931 equipment. Let us discuss them with you. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


Reading, Penna. 
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The “Gussetoe”... the 
smooth, fitted foot... 
with no seam 
or ridge. 





Another development of this famous machine! 
The Model “K” produces fancy welts with lace 
and colored stripes. Also a picot, in color if 
preferred. 

The cuban tapered heel, the cradle foot, and 
the “Gussetoe” further indicate the versatility of 
this machine. 

The product of the Model “K” is unsurpassed 
either in design or construction. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 


366 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 






















STANDARD-TRUMP 
BROS. MACHINE CO. 


INCORPORATED 


366 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Model “ L”, a full automatic individual needle wrap pattern 
machine, with CONCEALED WRAP...a new method of 
knitting wrap yarns continuously into the back of the fabric, 
while at the same time knitting any desired wrap pattein inio 
the face of the fabric. The concealed wrap eliminates vertical 


floats, and gives the fabric a rib appearance and elasticity. 
+ PI \ 


The model “L” uses a wrap pattern yarn for each needle. 
| ’ 
There are fifteen steps for regular patterns (with trick wheel 


control) and fifteen steps for shoge patterns. 


Built in Sizes 2':" to 4’ 
forthe manufacture of 
Half hose 

Misses” sport hose 

Boy's and Men’s golf hose 
Infants’ hose 





‘ 








Ss id 


Meets the demand for quality Rayon. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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New Light Prest-O-Weld 
Blowpipe—Type W-106 


The new Prest-O-Weld Type W-106 
Welding Blowpipe is equipped with 
the Prest-O-Weld Detachable Valve 
Body. This blowpipe is ideal for all 
light welding, soldering, brazing in 
automotive maintenance... and as 
a production tool in sheet metal 
shops and other plants welding light 
gauge sheet or tubing. An assort- 
ment of five different sized tips gives 
it a wide range of usefulness. 


Prest-O-Weld Type W-106 Welding 
Blowpipe complete with five tips 
(one each Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7), lighter 
and wrench .. . Price—$21.00. 


Prest-O-Weld Type W-106 Blow- 
pipe handle assembly, with tips 
and accessories as above (without 
valve body) . . . Price—$14.00. 


(Prices slightly higher west of the 
Rocky Mountains) 










ITH the Prest-O-Weld Detachable Valve Body, 

changing blowpipes is as easy as plugging-in 
a radio. In ten seconds, without disconnecting the 
hose or using a wrench, you can attach any one of 
four new Prest-O-Weld Blowpipes. 

For instance, if you are welding with a Type 
W-105 blowpipe, you can change instantly to use 
a smaller welding handle, a cutting attachment, 
or a cutting blowpipe. 

Think what this means on hurry-up jobs! No 
fussing with hose connections. No hunting for 
mislaid wrenches. A choice of four blowpipes 
without a minute’s delay. 

The Prest-O-Weld Detachable Valve Body is 
supplied on all new type Prest-O-Weld Blow- 
pipes. If you own one new type blowpipe, you can 
obtain additional Prest-O-Weld Blowpipes merely 
by buying the necessary handles. The Detachable 
Valve Body fits them all. 

Ask your jobber to show you how it works. 


PesTOWELD 


WELDING AND CUTTING APPARATUS 
Sold by Jobbers Everywhere 


District Offices 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY  auants Detroit New York 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


126 Producing Plants UCC 


IN CANADA, DOMINION OXYGEN COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO 


Baltimore El Paso Philadelphia 
Birmingham Houston Pittsburgh 
Boston Indianapolis St. Louis 
Buffalo Kansas City Salt Lake City 

627 Warehouse Stocks Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
Cleveland Milwaukee Seattle 
Denver Minneapolis Tulsa 


New Orleans 
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Why TIMKEN is Industry’s 
Most Efficient Anti- 
friction Bearing 


The modern designing engineer selects anti-friction bearings mainly on the 





basis of these three essentials—friction elimination, load carrying 





capacity, precision. Hence, industry’s overwhelming prefer- 
ence for Timkens for its toughest jobs in all types of 
machinery. It will pay you, over and over, 


to specify Timken Bearing Equipped. 













FRICTION 


The Timken Tapered Roller ELIMINATION 


Bearing is practically free from all 
friction, due to (a) tapered rolls oper- 
ating between tapered raceways, a basic 
principle originated and developed by 
Timken; (b) precision machining of the 


designed cage... Roll spacing is 
an important fundamental. There is 
a limit to the number of rolls that can 

be used in a bearing of any given size 
without incurring a severe friction penalty. 
Positive roll alignment through end contact 











tapered rolls and raceways; (c) positive align- of the rolls with the cone rib, is a basic fea- 
ment of rolls under all loads and at all speeds; ture of the Timken Bearing. The cage is only 
(d) spacing of the rolls by a scientifically used to space the rolls. 

LOAD 
The Timken Bearing carries all CARRYING 4 number of rolls permissible with 
radial, thrust and combined loads CAPACITY 4 full anti-friction efficiency is used; 


equally well, due to Timken tapered 
construction. Size for size, Timkens can 
carry maximum loads because (a) the loads exclusively for the purpose. Timken Bear- 
are carried on the entire length of the tapered ings are carrying loads up to 8 million pounds 
rolls, cone and cup; (b) the largest possible in steel mills. 


(c) the material employed is Timken- 
made alloy steel developed and produced 






ACCURACY 

and ae 
The Timken Bearing is manufactured eS enna special machinery used was designed 
to close limits of accuracy under the most “A and developed by Timken engineers. 
thorough and rigid system of inspection and xy y Timken precision has revolutionized the per- 
testing that could be devised. Much of the \ f formance of heavy duty machine tool spindles. 


TIMKEN :::::: BEARINGS 
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WEDGBELT PULLEYS 
PREVENT V-BELT WEAR... 


The V-Belt Drives with the low maintenance cost are drives 


that employ WEDGBELT Pulleys of pressed steel. 


The heart of any V-Belt Drive is the driving sheave. Here 
occurs maximum flex and friction. Belts flow over WEDGBELT 
Pulleys with a marked reduction in wear because these 
pulleys are built of beautifully accurate die-pressed bright — 

steel stampings unscored or roughened by tool marks— Phere 


because WEDGBELT Pulleys assure correct angular relation Eee eh 





PVG V - 
WEDGBELT 
PULLEYS 





to the belt and uniform belt stress—because the construction 
of these pulleys insures rapid dissipation of frictional heat 
that would otherwise cause premature deterioration of the belt. 
WEDGBELT PULLEYS and Drives are not merely different— 
they are BETTER. Prove it. Try out a WEDGBELT Drive where 
another V-Belt Drive is proving costly in maintenance. Check 
your savings in belt replacements. 

WEDGBELT Pulleys and Drives are now available at an increas- 
ing number of mill supply houses throughout the United States. 
Ask your dealer or write for the WEDGBELT Drive Hand Book, 


an improved, simplified guide for V-Drive purchase. 


AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 


4200 WISSAHICKON AVENUE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


IVAN 
Naseem id 
PULLEYS 
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RY 


Cam 


nstruments for Indicating Recording 


“III 


y 


_ Controlling 


The BRISTOL COMPANY 


Waterbury, Connecticut 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Chicago 
Detroit 


Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 


Akron 
Pittsburgh 
Birmingham 


Las 


Angeles 


Denver 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 


* a 
esizin g 
Kier temperature must be kept within 
narrow bounds in desizing with a diastatic 
compound. If too low, the enzyme is slug- 
gish; if too high, the enzyme is destroyed 


—either result must be avoided. The 
process particularly calls for ‘Controlled 


Temperature.” 


Mill operators use Bristol’s Temperature 
Controllers for automatically holding tem- 
perature constant in desizing. This is in 
keeping with the rapidly increasing general 
adoption of “Controlled Temperature” for 
textile processes. Its advantages in desiz- 
ing, bleaching, washing, dyeing, sizing 
and finishing are reflected in product 
uniformity and manufacturing economy. 
Bristol’s Recording Thermometers give 
complete history of temperature condi- 
tions for checking and reference purposes. 
Our Advisory Engineering Service is available 
to the textile industry. A Field Service Engi- 
neer will gladly cooperate with you in determin- 
ing the various applications best adapted to 
your operations. This service is free. 
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PROVED: 


Monel Metal tanks 
“entirely satisfactory” 


for silk soaking... 








Toronto Bosiery Companp, 


Limited 









Manufacturers of 


MEN'S, WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S HOSIERY 


1093-1107 QUEEN STREET WEST 
Toronto 


December 31, 




















1930. 


Ontario Wind Engine & Pump Co., 
TORONTO, Ontario. 


Gentlemen: 








May we advise that the special silk 
soaking tank equipment which you constructed 
for us about & year ago is standing up to our 
entire satisfaction. 





In particular we are glad of our 
decision to have had the material for the tank 
itself of Monel Metal. 


Very truly yours, 





TORONTO HOSIERY CoO., 
\ 


—Mlsrny: 


LTD. 


MANAGER. 


An interesting vooklet containing practical 
and helpfulinformation on dyehouse equip- 





ment will be sent you on request. Write 


for ‘Technical Aspects of Silk Soaking.” 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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A HIGH NICKEL ALLOY 


ONEL METAL 


NICKEL ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 





At plant of Toronto Hosiery Com- 
pany, Ltd., showing two Monel Metal 
lined silk soaking tanks. Mfd. by 
ONTARIO WIND ENGINE @& 
PUMP COMPANY, Ltd., Toronto. 





Monel Metal is a registered trade mark 
applied to a technically controlled nickel- 
copper alloy of high nickel content. Monel 
Metal is mined, smelted, refined, rolled and 
marketed solely by International Nickel. 
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A PERMANENT TRADE BY USING 
GDC DYESTUFFS, 
AUXILIARIES, TECHNICAL SERVICE 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
230 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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ELLOSOLYV E* 


solves the “speck” problem 








ONE of the many difficulties in connec- 
tion with the successful printing of 
textiles is the presence of “specks” in 
the finished print. These “‘specks”’ 
are caused by the incomplete solution 
of the dye in the printing paste. 


The addition of small quantities of 
Cellosolve to the color, prior to its 


addition to the thickening, insures 
complete solution and finer dispersion 
of the dye, thus eliminating the 
appearance of “specks.” 


Cellosolve is an excellent solvent 
for practically all classes of dyestuffs 
and is especially adapted to the print- 
ing of Indigosols and Basic Colors. 


* 
C elloso lve Our Technical Division will gladly supply 


you with information on the use of a large number of new and unusual 
solvents for your particular needs. Please address: 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street, New York . . . 230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Unit of Union Carbide \\ 
Baan Goantioond 





and Carbon Corporation 





PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED 
BY CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
ACETONE 

BUTYL CARBITOL * 


BUTYL CELLOSOLVE * 
CARBITOL* 


ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 
ETHYLENE GLYCOL 
ETHYLENE OXIDE 
ISOPROPANOL 


Technical Division 


TW-6-31 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CorRPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me further information about your new 


and unusual solvents. 





CARBOXIDE * ISOPROPYL ETHER 
CELLOSOLVE * METHYL CELLOSOLVE * 
CELLOSOLVE * ACETATE METHANOL ila 
DICHLORETHYL ETHER TRIETHANOLAMINE 
DIETHYLENE GLYCOL TRIETHYLENE GLYCOL 
DIOXAN VINYL CHLORIDE , 
VINYLITE * RESINS Company__ 
SRI RL AE A ALANS ERNE <A RIERA AE NC I CECE TREE 
BUTANE ETHYLENE ISOBUTANE Street... 
ETHANE PROPANE PROPYLENE 
ACTIVATED CARBON PYROFAX * ss ‘ 
* Trade-mark Registered C On State___ 
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Our Bleaching Station at 
Perth Amboy, N. J., is fully 
equipped to conduct ex- 
perimental work on a mill 
scale and under factory 
conditions. The R & H 
Bleaching Specialists will 
gladly assist in the solu- 
tion of your particular 
problem. This service is 


FREE. 
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SOLOZONE 
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OLOZONE—the stable, powdered bleaching agent—is the 
cheapest form of peroxide available for bleaching purposes, 
yet it contains the largest amount of available oxygen. 


SOLOZONE is adaptable for all types of bleaching but is 
particularly adaptable to the bleaching of linen and cotton. It 
is also desirable for delicate and costly materials where treatment 
with stronger agents might injure the fabric. When a slightly 
caustic bath is desired, or where simultaneous bleaching and 
scouring are required, the use of SOLOZONE is of especial value. 


SOLOZONE gives a permanent white without weakening the 
fabric. The bleacher is given the added assurance that the 
natural tint of the fiber will not return again on washing and 
exposure to air. No odor is left in the cloth. Natural lustre, 
strength and elasticity are retained. 


From the viewpoint of lowered operating costs, bettering of 
quality, shortening of bleaching time and uniformity of product, 
SOLOZONE used in combination with our bleaching Kier is well 
worth your investigation. Write for information and literature 
on the R & H Kier System’of Peroxide Bleaching. The advan- 
tages and economies it offers should not be overlooked. 


The 


ROESSLER SHASSLACHER CHEMICAL(. 


Incorporated 


10 East 40th Street New York, N. Y. 


Ft KIER SYSTEM of PEROXIDE BLEACHING— 








IN THE KIER 
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THE 
NEWPORT 
COLORS 


now include 


for cotton for rayon 
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NEWPORT LIGHT-FAST 
YELLOW R L 


pengg~ gees “ye 


excellent light fastness 
ideal for upholstery materials 


Silk ts left clean discharges white 


as et El. Pekin, Pee 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Myer yw ges . 
ee ee 


Boston, Mass. Greensboro, N. C. Chicago, III. 
80 Broad St. 2264, N. Forbes St. 605 W. Wash. Blvd. 


ampere -s 36 
2, 


> ‘e 
lh Pa elle 


Providence, R. I. Greenville, S. C. 
32 Custom House St. Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Canada 
Philadelphia, Pa. Castle Bldg. Newnan, Ga. 
437 E. Allegheny Ave. Montreal, P. Q. 186 Jackson St. 
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Sir Humphry Davy’s lecture hall 
at the Royal Institution, London, 
where an admission fee of twenty 
pounds was paid to see sodium pro- 
duced by the electrolytic process. 
(Reproduced from “Famous Chem- 
ists” by Tildenwith permissionof the 
publishers, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.) 


Sir Humphry Davy (1778-1829) 
whose research in alkalis enabled 
him to produce sodium by 
electrolysis. 





CAUSTIC SODA 


N 1807 fashionable London paid twenty 

pounds a head to observe Sir Humphry Davy 
at the Royal Institution perform the miracle of 
the age...to see him produce sodium with a 
new-fangled electrical process. Davy’s epoch- 
making discovery and his experiments in electro- 
chemistry marked the beginning of the modern 
electrolytic process for manufacturing caustic 
soda... the second most important product i in 
the alkali industry. 1930 caustic soda consump- 
tion amounted to 640,000 tons... an increase 
of 100% in eleven years. 

Heading the list of important American in- 
dustries using caustic soda in manufacturing 
processes is the rayon industry. In 1930, 110, 000 
tons of caustic were consumed in making arti- 
ficial silk. Petroleum refiners ran the rayon 
makers a close second by consuming 105,000 
tons. Next in importance as consumers of caus- 
tic soda are the soap makers... 100,000 tons 





Soda Ash. 
Chlorine... 


. Caustic Soda. 
Bleaching Powder... 
PURITE (Fused Soda Ash)...Solid Carbon Dioxide 


were used to help keep the nation clean. Chem- 
ical manufacturers used another 100,000 tons. 

Also, included among the important caustic 
users are the paper mills who buy 42,000 tons 
a year. The textile industry needs about 30,000 
tons annually for cotton processing and mer- 
cerizing. Farther down the list are leather tan- 
ning, rubber reclaiming, vegetable oil refining, 
lye making and the preparation of pharmaceu- 
ticals and medicines, all of which consume 
considerable quantities. 

The shipment of liquid caustic in tank cars 
is a recent development which reduces han- 
dling costs and at the same time renders the 
product more convenient to quantity users. 


* . . 


Centrally located warehouse stocks, high standards of 
uniformity and purity, helpful technical service and 
modern manufacturing processes are important fea- 
tures of Mathieson service to users of caustic soda, 


E€MICA 


. Bicarbonate of Soda...H T H (Hypochlorite)... 
Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aqua... 





Liquid 


















The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 250 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Philadelphia 


Great Structures 


BY sevice | 


Rest on Chicago Providence Charlotte Cincinnati 


Strona Foundations Warehouse stocks at all Distributing Centers 


ees Works: Niagara Falls, N. Y., Saltville, Virginia 
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Coming Features 


(dates are tentative) 
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Reorganizing Stock Room Aug. 1 
Reducing Fatigue ..........Aug. 15 


COTTON 


Modern Spinning Equipment..July 4 
Voile Construction -s 
Resetting the Roving Frame.July 18 
Troublesome Yarn Defects....Aug. 8 


WooL 


Modern Carbonizing 

Factors Affecting Noil 

Intersecting Gill Boxes 

When Plain Weave Acts as 
Brake 


Soaking Canton Silk 
Satisfactory Picking 
Knots for Loomfixer’s Use...S 


RAYON 


[ron-Proofing Cellulose- 
Acetate Fabrics July 18 
Rayon and the Microscope...Aug. 8 
Staple-Fiber Fabrics Aug. 15 
KNIT 
Reducing Hosiery Box Cost..July 4 
Adjusting Full-Fashioned 
Machines yi 
Adjusting Circular-Hosiery 
18 
Pattern Designing for 
Circular Fabrice. ......2%-. July 25 


PROCESSING 


Printing with Indigosols...... July 11 
Finishing Lining Fabrics.....July 18 


Vat Colors on Cotton Fabrics.July 25 


ENGINEERING 
Whittal Power Plant 
Driving Full-Fashioned 


Machines 
Textile Mill Power Costs......Aug. 1 
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Have You Considered 


the Unusual Opportunities of 


SPUN-LO > 
for building added volume 


ANUFACTURERS who hope to continue as sources 


















of supply to the great market of quality-minded 
retailers and consumers know that they must keep faith 
with their trade. They must furnish merchandise of 


superior merit and unquestioned value. 


§ SPUN-LO has been developed to meet this ever-present 
demand for outstanding quality. Of surpassing excellence, 
unvarying dependability and with characteristics that set 
it apart from all other yarns, SPUN-LO provides a 
means of ensuring good will, repeat orders and reason- 


able profits. 


@ Many dependable producers already are offering mer- 
chandise made of SPUN-LO. It is winning eager accept- 
ance from the trade. You owe it to yourself to investigate 


its possibilities for many of the items in your line. 
For further information address our office at Cleveland 
Industrial Rayon Corporation 


General Offices: 9801 Walford Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Plants: Cleveland, Ohio; Covington, Virginia 
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You cant 


speed up 


tl the air ‘mixture” 


1S Wrong Aas 


says 
Colonel Cotton 


“FPVEXTILE machinery depends on the right 

mixture of air and moisture as much as 
your automobile engine depends on its car- 
buretor mixture being right. 


“You feed these machines millions of tex- 
tile fibers hourly. But if the air has too thin 
a mixture of moisture, then the thirsty fibers 
don’t get their correct amount of moisture. A machine 
can’t hit up its rated speed. Quality of its output is poor. 
Hands complain about over extended work, heat, fly, 
bad air, etc. Careful supervisors often blame everything 


except the MIXTURE. 


“Old installations do not, as a rule, vaporize suffi- 


Why stand in your own way? 


Get the facts—how 43 mills im- 
mediately cut costs and increased 
profits, 

These mills were picked by J. W. 
Cox, Jr., textile specialist, as typical 
of hundreds of other mills which 
made from $5,000 to $75,000 a year 
by correcting the faults of old hu- 
midifying equipment. 

Send today for this authentic re- 
sort —“Tours through Textile 

angles.” It is free. 


cient water, and also are inefficient because of improper 
control and incorrect placing of humidifiers, causing 
uneven moisture distribution with resulting low pro- 
duction. These conditions which affect product and 
profits can be corrected by Amco humidifying engineers, 
usually at small expense.” 


stop waste NOW ! 


EW type AMCO humidifying equipment, embodying every latest engineering 
improvement, gives maximum efficiency and results. 
With AMCO automatic control, work runs better, hands work better, product is 
better, profits are better. 
Send for “Tours Through Textile Tangles” by J. W. Cox, Jr., textile engineer and 
expert. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 
Humidifying Devices 
Air Doctors Since 1888 


SALES OFFICES 






CANADIAN AGENTS 


Automatically controls hu- EXECUTIVE OFFICES z Ross Whitehead & Co., Ltd. 
midity without using wet or 310 West Exchange Street Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 1111 Beaver Hall Hill 
dry bulb actuated devices. Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, a. 4. Montreal, P. Q., Canada 
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, THE KENT MFG. CO. 


| Clifton — 











Pe ne ae Sa ee 
JAMES E. MITCHELL | 
COMPANY 


WOOLEN GOODS and 
WeRerED YARNS 


French 
Spun 


Cotton and Rayon 











YARNS 





Philadelphia Boston 





Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 7 L g F, Dommerich & Co. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E 
hiladelphia, Pa. 
vinnmessets cesouaaliadas Finance Accounts 
Fhe Latte y 
tasted cia Ta sinters ieaeee of Manufacturers and 


Weavi 
= Merchants 


a YARNS Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 
Colors, Oxfords 


neh Bee e| and Fancy Mixes 271 Madison Ave., 
French and English Spun Worsted NEW YORK 


French Spun Worsted Merino Established over 91 Years 
Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St. 







OLDEST 
DYEING PLANT 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


for 1ece oOo Sy P = * e 


FOST a cializing Exclusively in 
COMPANY Fine Wool and Worsted, 


Silk and Wool Fabrics 
A (Knit or Woven). 
Also Mohair Fabrics. 
Bradford Finish 


Philadelphia New York Office: 


Pe nnsy Ivania Bldg., 


Penna. 5 W. 34th St. 


44-46 Leonard Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 








A. M. LAW & COMPANY 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 





Mechanical - Electrical 
Structural E ngineers 








PRACTICAL 


MILL CONSULTANTS 
The Textile Development Co. 


Sidney S. Paine, President 
Southern Office: 


80 Federal S8t., 1001 Jefferson 
Boston, Mass. Standard Bldg., 
Greensboro, N, C. 


Plans, Specifications, Supervision of Construction, 
Machinery Lay-outs, Location Studies, Manufactur- 
ing Reports, Appraisals, for Industrial Plants 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND SPARTANBURG 
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Lt SERN UNet 


Dyers, Bleachers > Oe 
and Mercerizers g 

of Cotton Yarns in zi 
Warps or Skeins. 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by 40 years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 















STANDARD- 
COOSA- 
THATCHER 


86 US PAT OFF . 


natural, bleached, 











The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 





~ WEIMAR BROTHERS 
| U. S. BINDING 


colors . 


is the first choice 
of manufacturers 
of knit and woven fabrics because of 
its soft lustre and exceptional quality. 
We 


a 2 # 





TRADE MARK 


STANDARD-COOSA- THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Executive and Sales Office: 


Manufacturers of 


Tapes, Bindings and Narrow Fabrics 
2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Lafayette Building, Philadelphia 


Le Bon BLEACH AND Dye Works, INc. 


1115 Central Avenue, Pawtucket, R. J. 
MERCERIZ E, Cotton Yarns, Tapes, Braids, Threads, 
BLEACH llosiery, Rubber Linings, ete., Coning, 


Tubing, Reeling, Bleaching and Dye- 


and DYE ing Rayons a Specialty. 


CONFIDENCE 


The security which comes of knowing 


We Dye Sunfast and Indanthrene Shades on Cotton and Rayon 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


Providence, R. I. 


377 Broadway Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
New York 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


your processing is in capable hands is 
worth knowing. Exacting commissions 
are an old story with us. We invariably 


come through. Try us! 





SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


From Mill Direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MacKNIGHT 


1518 Walnut St. Sole Representative Philadelphia, Pa. 


VILA 











PE: | Ni 


Carded 
Cotton Yarn and Warps a kl 


White and Colored Single and Ply 
Sell Direct 


DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 
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AYA 


Ky In Quality! _. These Processed Fabrics Remain the Same/ 





“Oe Yahoos of ety 


Though Research Brings New Methods 


Every Day 


‘WITH fidelity to the dictates of the Mode, and to the Trade at large .. 


with that same vision, skill and scientific training which, over a gen- 


eration, has produced outstanding decorative effects on silk fabric.. 


_ we consistently pursue improvements of process, operating 


method and equipment, which shall lessen the time and expense 


of these treatments.. 


. thus quickening our deliveries . . 
q S 
preserving that inimitable Quality for which we 


conditions . . 


unalterably stand. 


establishing favorable price 


The United Piece Dye Works 


DYERS, PRINTERS, FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS IN THE PIECE 


SCIENTIFIC WEIGHTING SKEIN DYEING 
LODI - ~ NEW JERSEY 
New York Office 132 MADISON AVENUE 
Mills 
LODI. HAWTHORNE, snd PATERSON N J 

















————— 
AE OSCAR HEINEMAN aE 
al: CORPORATION |: 
2|, RAW&THROWNSILK =|: 
: : ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and : 3 
S : WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO : | z 
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Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine 


ANDREW K. HENRY 


ll 158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


: —— TOPS S Standard Grades NOILS 
| 
| 


R TOPS — NOILS — PICARDED 


> SPUNRAYARN 


@ ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representatives: 
NN Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 
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Launder- Meter 


N all of these departments of the Textile Trade and many others 

as well, Launder-Ometer finds steady application: Mills—Con- 
verters—Finishers—Specialty Stores—Department Stores. Large 
consumers such as Hotels—-Hospitals—Institutions safeguard buy- 
ing and use through regularly conducted Launder-Ometer Tests. In 
2 hours Launder-Ometer duplicates 20 ordinary launderings. Play 
safe—Use Launder-Ometer. 


Fade-Ometer Measures Sunlight Fading—Wear-Ometer 


Measures Abrasive Effects. We make and distribute all 
of them and want you to know their features. Send for 
our new Bulletin TW13. 


Distributors: New York—Boston—London—Berlin 


ATLAS ELECTRIC 
DEVICES CO,INC. 


961 W.SUPERIOR ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 
25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 


SOUTHWORTH 
HUMIDIFIERS 


Maintain Uniform Humidity 
Send for Free Booklet 
SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO., Portland, Maine 


















Improved Equipment 





and Processing in the 


Delustro 


The new dull-luster 
process for silk hosiery 


Manufacture of 


EAGLE 


STARCH 


has achieved 










—so simple, short and 





satisfactory to work. 








Sample and formula will 






be sent on request 


Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. 


Incorporated 









1—GREATER UNIFORMITY of 
moisture content and fluidity of 


paste. While Eagle Starch always 










WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 
2606 E. TIOGA ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











has been approved for its uniform 
quality, the new Eagle Starch is 


controlled within still narrower 












Textile Treatment Specialists 


limits. Every package is absolutely 
since 1909 - 


uniform in moisture and fluidity. 





2—REDUCED SEDIMENT or 


residue. Especially designed equip- 



















ment has resulted in the elimina- 
tion of practically all sediment— 
which means smoother, cleaner 


size. Try a “creaming” test. 


American 


FORMIC 
ACID 90% 


F Seated of careful chemical 
control in the process of manu- 
facturing. Water white in color. 
Highest purity. Shipped in strong, 
durable domestic carboys containing 
120 pounds each. 





3—ABSENCE OF SOLUBLE SUB- 
STANCES which have no starch 
value. By additional washings, 
soluble impurities have been re- 


moved from the new Eagle Starch. 





For best results, always be sure that 
starch is thoroughly “creamed” by 
stirring with cold water before ad- 


mitting steam. For further informa- 
Write for sample and quotation 
from our nearest stock. 
VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


St. Louis Nashville New York 


tion, please write 


? 
ce 
t 

¥ 
& 
: 

e 

oa 
hi 
¥, 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
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Wyandotte 
76% Caustic 
Soda for 


Satisfaction 





NCLUDED automatically with 
every Michigan contract is our 
pledge that you shall be satisfied. 





Quality maintained at a_ high 
standard, uniformity of product, 
prompt delivery even during 
emergencies—these are some of the 
necessary factors. 







They are provided by Michigan’s 
ownership control, from raw ma- 
terials to rail and shipping facili- 
ties. Warehouses and jobbers are 
near you to provide for your 
routine or unexpected needs. 








Also Soda Ash, Bicarbonate of Soda 
and Calcium Chloride. 











“Distinguished for its high test 
and uniform quality.” 


MICHIGAN ALKALI CoO. 


General Sales Department 
10 East 40th Street, New York City 


Chicago Office: 435 North Michigan Ave. 
Works: Wyandotte, Michigan 





















See fice 
——CATALOG—— 
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Heavy gauge Monel Metal dye tanks 4 
built by Farbe 4 , 

milt by Farber FARBER 
& ah... oe 4 _ a . ° 

Specialists in 

MOoneL Metal 

for the Textile 


Industry 


quote 


Phone 
Perry 2988 
Perry 2989 








FARBER SHEET METAL & ROOFING CO. 


258-264 Pine Street PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Branch of Consolidated Rendering Company 


ATLANTIC CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


58° Sulphuric Acid Acetic Acid 
Battery Acid Muriatic Acid Glaubers Salt 
Our 58° sulphuric acid is made exclusively from 9914% 


pure sulphur and is superior for dyeing, bleaching and 
carbonizing. 


Deliveries in Tank Cars, Tank Trucks, Drums and 
Carboys 


Box 1205, Lowell, Mass. 


Telephone 5471 Works at South Lowell 


CARBIC COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


ANILINE COLORS— 
DY ESTUFFS—CHEMICALS 


INDIGOSOLS 


Trade Mark Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Office 


451-453 Washington St., New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Providence, Boston, Greensboro, N. C., 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, S. A., 
Basle, Switzerland 





SULPHO-PINOL 


(Sulphonated Pine Oil) 


Unexcelled for Penetration .. . Leveling | 
Emulsifying . . . Degumming 
Made From Hercules Pine Oil 


W. F. FANCOURT & CO.,, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Made To Meet Your 
Requirements 


Years of research, years of testing in actual plant op- 
eration, thorough knowledge of fabrics and the 
action of various alkalies in processing them, the 
‘esources of a vast and skilled organization,—these 


are the factors which make Wyandotte Textile 


Alkalies supreme in their ability to produce finer 
textiles. 


Order from your Supply Man 
or write for detailed 


information. 


The J. B. FORD COMPANY 
Wyandotte, Michigan 





























Maybe 
you can get along 


without Becco.... 





. . . but you can’t get as soft a feel to 





the goods . . . as permanent a white 
. . . as excellent a bottom! 


Maybe the production department can get along 
without the advantageous results of the Becco 
method of bleaching. But what about the sales 
department ? 





This is a day of close buying. Goods to sell profit- 
ably must have extra quality at no higher price. 
Becco bleaching gives that extra value . . . and 


keeps your fabrics moving. 





Becco bleaching is used on all kinds of cloth, varn 
or fabric with superior results. <A better feel to the 
goods is assured, a more permanent white, and a 
bottom which permits any desired kind of finish. 
Becco does not deteriorate the tensile strength of 


the fibres. No changes in equipment are required. 













The Becco method is now being successfully used 
on voiles, handkerchief cloths, marquisettes, scrims, 
batistes, dimities, rayon alpacas, rayon crepes, rayon 
striped shirtings, print cloths (up to 80 x 80), 
sheetings, osnaburgs, twills, sateens, etc. 


A Becco demonstration in your plant is entirely 





without cost or obligation. It interferes in no way 


with plant routine. Write for full particulars. 





BUFFALO 
ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





TRADE-MARK 






Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 


Charlotte Toronto Montreal 
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ncomparable 


THE NEW 
PARAMOUNT SILK FORM 


ly] 


Indispensable for Manufacturers 


Ww 
~~ 


who demand Super Quality Finishing 


ARAMOUNT Engineers have combined in one form 
every desirable feature necessary to produce the Per- 
fect Silk Hosiery Drying and Finishing Medium. 

The Special Processed Surface, for example, produces a 
frictional resistance that results in an average of one inch 
greater length in the finished stockings. 

Constructed, at certain points, thinner than an ordi- 
nary wooden board this form tapers to perfect crease- 
producing edges and distends thru the leg portion for 
faultless finishing of Silk and Picot Tops. 

The New Paramount Form, built of a metal tougher 
and more durable than steel—flawless in surface—im- 
mune to corrosion or rust and without plating to crack, 
chip or wear off, provides the ultimate in protection 
against the costly hazard of “Pulled Threads’”’. 

Heated by the Paramount Low Temperature Water 
dry System the Paramount Silk Eorm can be operated 
at any selected temperature between 160 and 200 degrees 
which is the perfect heat range for silks, to avoid baking. 

Forms are mounted to Swivel permitting inspection of 
both sides of the stockings. Alignment and straightening 
of Picot and Silk tops is facilitated and spraying of In- 
grains can be accomplished with maximum efficiency. 


VW 
v 


ParAMOUNT 
TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


337 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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| Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 











—_—_—_—_———ereeeeeeerrrrrrrrrres 


NEEDLES and MACHINES 


of RECOGNIZED QUALITY and WORTH are the 


ACME PRODUCTS 
made for SERVICE in the KNITTING ROOM 










Revolving Cams 


Ask those who use them. 
—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED 
——CATALOG—— | 


Revolving Needles 








An Exceptionally 
Efficient 
Machine 


HIS Portable 

Foot Power Sew- 
ing Machine has 
earned itself a reputa- 
tion for economy in 
hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to 
operate and capable of 
attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used 
in various parts of 
the mill, principally 
in the dyehouse, 
bleachery and print 
room, for sewing 
Woolen, Cotton, 
Burlap and other 
fabrics of all weights, 
wet or dry. Sewing 
Head operates with- 
out arm or connection. 
Write for details. 


Improved 
**Master” 
Foot Power 
Sewing 
Machine 


TILLINGHAST 
SUPPLY & 
MACHINE CoO. 
76 Lafayette St. 
SALEM, MASS. 





ANOTHER Achievement 


We now add a STOP MOTION to our already long line of devices to cut cloth room costs. 
This device stops the shear before the end leaves the cloth roll, making it fully automatic. All 
operator has to do is start the machine, then leave it and go on with other work. 





Brushes added if re- 
quired to clean leaf 
motes, etc. 


Trims all classes of 
woven fabrics. 








Production varies ac- 
cording to class of cloth 
being run from 50 to 75 
yds. and more per 
minute. 


Patented suction draws 
all ends, loops, dirt etc., 
into knives without aid 
or brushes. 





Production of over 100,- 
000 looms being trimmed 
daily on HERMAS 
SHEARS. 


VERTICAL BRUSHES with INDIVIDUAL SUCTION on EACH BRUSH, SEWING, 
ROLLING, MEASURING, EXAMINING, and OTHER CLOTH RooM MACHINERY 
Hermas Machine Company 


All widths, any number 
of knives, belt or motor 
drives. 








Southern Representatives: European Representatives: 


Carolina Specialty Co. Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R.R. Textile Accessories, Ltd. 


Charlotte, N. C. Hawthorne, N. J. Manchester, Eng. 
New England Representative: Joseph Barnes, New Bedford, Mass. 








OL aT 
PORTABLE 


FULLY PATENTED 


Ha ve youa Weaving 


? 
Problem? ¢$¢¢ Let us Protect the 


solve it for you... | QUALITY 
Our long experience of Your Product 
is your 
guarantee! 


4 mixing of warp sizings, softeners, 
fillings, dyes and oils, thoroughly, 
quickly and economically are important 
to the quality of your product! That is 
why LIGHTNIN mixers become daily 
more important to you and your field. 
The “double action” illustrated here is the 





> ra reason for LIGHTNIN thoroughness; 
es LIGHTNIN speed; LIGHTNIN economy 
SH UTTLE - C Oo M PAN ¥Y in time and labor saving. And there is 
: Model M LIGHTNIN a LIGHTNIN with just the size ... 
Main Office and Factory Ss ae, ee power... and capacity you require. 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Ree en an renonnes MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
Greenville, S. C. ? Paterson, N. J. Originators and Largest Manufacturers of Portable Electric Mixers 
Southern Representative: M. Bradford Hodges ; 
Box 752—Atlanta, Ga. 1042 GARSON AVENUE 229 East 38th Street 


Rochester, New York New York City 
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Importer 
and 


Creator 
of 


Fine 


Textile 







Machinery 





AOsNUGN4OUCONOUGOONOULSNOUUOUOLDOUONDUOOOOUOQODOCOOODEEODOONOQDEUNENOUNENOSOGADUOUOUUSUGOCUOUODOOGECOOGBOOLOGUOLUGELUOGEOUONGOOQGGDOCESEOUOELOGUNAOOOONOUOCLOOUNNOOS 


| BROASEEN T 
EXTRACTORS 


e ene Features 


. Super Speed 
Greater Dryness 
2 er Acceleration there- 


UTE 


we 


therefore 


THe 











: Steel, Copper fore Increased 

i Vulcanite Output 

: and 3. Direct Coupled 

: Monel Motor therefore 
Baskets 


No Maintenance 


Roller 
Bearing 
Throughout 


Write for 
Catalog 


hE 
COTTER, 


Inc. 
210 South St. 
Boston, Mass. 


HUOUPPO EEE OCPOU EEOC EED OEE EE PETE renee 
TUE 


nnn 
wn 
> 


TUTTE 


menace ii tieeeeiemeamnmminmnel 
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Saves 2 H.P. 
per 


machine 







The 
Single Conveyor 
Stock Drying 
Machine through 
elimination of the 
independent 
haust fan saves 
2 H.P. An exhaust air duct on the fan chamber 
side of the machine is used instead of an inde- 
pendent fan. 


Sargent 





cx- 


This saving of power is just another 
example of how Sargent machinery is kept modern 


by persistent research for economies. Sargent 


builds a complete line of cotton and wool pre- 
paratory machinery—and every machine is modern. 
When machines save power, they are worth your 
investigation. Write for complete details. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 
GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


Builders of Cotton and Wool Preparation Machinery 


BARBER-COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS| 


HIGH SPEED WARPERS, 
‘WARP TYFNG MACHINES 
WARP-DERAWING MACHINES 
) HAND KNOTTERS- 


General Offices snd Plait ! 
ROCKFORD, ILL., U. $. A. i 


{ Greeaville, $. C. 


-D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 
Tentering and 
Drying Machinery 
For All Classes of 
WOOLENS and WORSTEDS 
PILE FABRICS, FELTS, 
RAYONS 
CHINCHILLA MACHINES 
CRABBING MACHINES 


—— See Also —— 
















iSCoTr TESTERS | 


Substitute test for guess in the judging of yarn 
or other materials where strength is an im- 
portant factor. Scott Testing Machines are 
reliable, substantial, easy to read and easy to 
operate. They make quality standards possible. 























used to cost too 





much to run 
atomizer heads.” 





William Bodden & Son, Ltd. 


| said the mill man. 
The Genuine 


BODDEN “Agreed,” replied the RIHCO engi- 


neer, “It used to. But RIHCO is dif- 
FLYER AND PRESSER ferent from old atomizer heads. It 


Sele deanna tow iB & vaporizes the water by a highly im- 


THOMAS MAYOR & SON proved method so that operating costs 


Olney Street, Providence, R. I. are low—far lower than with the 


former atomizers that you refer to. 


See here’’—and the engineer took 
apart a RIHCO Head and showed the 


RO W I N G mill man the new design—‘“‘and note 


ESTABLISHED 1838 that there’s not a single moving part. 
Over 200 varieties and modifications 
of machines for trimming, seaming, 


overedging = a all sorts means low maintenance costs.” 
of fabrics. 





You know that atomizer simplicity 


Special achines f Flat- : . 

Butted-Seaming ends of More than one mill man has profited by 
piece goods, saving cloth - - - 
and labor in subsequent a demonstration like this. A RIHCO 


processing. 


Let us show results on engineer will gladly call at your mill, 


swatches of your own 


fabrics. and give you all the facts. Write. 








—— See Also —— 
EXTILE 


MERROW CATALOG 


TRADD MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


|THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. 











NOW is the time 


to modernize 


humidification 


with RIHCO... 





ayVML IS a 


er Purpose-Get Our Proposition, 
-ECONOMY BALER CO R. I. HUMIDIFIER & VENT. CO. 


Ann. Arbor, Established 1908 
Dept. J 99 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


M ! aa Montreal: 340 Claremont Avenue 
P. B. Mayo, 307 Worthington Avenue, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Roberts Filters 


Provide Pure Clean Water for 
All Industrial Purposes 
We manufacture pressure and gravity @ 


filters especially adapted to meet the 
exacting needs of the textile industry— 


ROBERTS FILTER MFG. CO. 
603 Columbia Ave. Darby, Penna. 


—— See Also —— 
—— CATALOG—— 


WOOD TANKS 


| 


FOR DYEING, BLEACHING, FINISHING 
Lined with Monel Metal, Copper or Lead If Desired 


AMOS H. HALL & SONS 
Erie Ave. & F Street —See citso—— 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. °8¢iitoe— 








HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 
CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY 


Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of 


WATER PURIFICATION PLANTS 


including 


Concrete Gravity Air-Wash Filters 
Wood Tank Wash-Rake and Air-Wash Filters 
Pressure Filters 
FERROSAND Iron Removal Filters 
Oil Removal Filters 
Pressure INVERSAND Zeolite Water Softeners 
Open-Tank INVERSAND Zeolite Water Softeners 
Chemical Feeds 
Chemical Control Equipment 
Water Softening Zeolites—Basexchange Silicates 


> 
7 GEAR_L 


mea rt Products 


GEARS—Spur, Worm, Herringbone, Internal, Bevel, Miter, Intermittent, 
TT IM Ie ue me au Ste Bevel Gears. 


NON-METALLIC PINIONS—Fabroil, Textolite, Rawhide. 
SPEED REDUCER UNITS—AIl types, all ratios, for all drive conditions. 
V-BELT DRIVES—A Complete line. Semi-steel sheaves by “Phillie Gear” 


MISCELLANEOUS — Whitney Silent and Roller Chains, Sprockets, 
exible Couplings, Universal Joints, Racks, Ratchets and Pawls. 


PHILADELPHIA GEAR WORKS 


Erie Ave. & G Street, Philadelphia 
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For the best 


results— 
in Carding, Spinning, 
Weaving, Knitting, 
Finishing 
Bahnson Humidifiers with the 
new xype “H” Control are a 
ti 


to within 144 per cent — plus 
or minus. 





Their use speeds up any proc- 
ess, prevents yarn breakage 
and improves fabric quality. 


THE BAHNSON 
Get the full facts from Bahn. COMPANY 
eee 93 Worth St., New York 





FRANKLIN. MACHINE COMPANY > | 


ENGI aeren se 
PROVIDENCE, 


Ball Winding Machines, Yarn eee: Baling Presses, 
Spun Silk Machinery, Special Machinery, Shoe Lace Tip- 
ping Machines, Corliss Steam Engines. 


TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY —— See cdlso— 
Machinery for Dyeing Rayon in the Skein CONSOLIDATED 
Package Dyeing Machinery 


Important Improvement in Worsted Spinning 


Dustproof and Self-Lubricating Spinning Tube 4 


Makes Perfect Yarn—Saves Labor | 


JAMES H. SMITH CO. 
3-11 Culver St. Providence, R. I. 


STEEL CAPS, SPINDLES, TUBES AND FLYERS 
Manufactured and Repaired 





Davis & Furber Machine Co. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Card Clothing Napper Clothing 


L. T. [VES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 
Transfer Points, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


F you do not find what you want 
in the Searchlight Section of 
TEXTILE WORLD... 
then advertise for | it. 


FLETCHER 


THROWING MACHINERY for SILK and RAYON 
NARROW FABRIC LOOMS 
EXTRACTORS 
FLETCHER WORKS, PHILADELPHIA 


CGeo-pine 


Trade Mark Reg. 


Sub Flooring 
Lay Once 


never replace 







Tower Permanence 


Invest in a Caldwell Structural Tower 
and you have the permanence of a 
skyscraper. It will serve you without 
depreciation and the need of 2ostly 
repairs for a lifetime. 

The same latticed steel construction 
used in skyscrapers and bridges—the 
highest type of steel construction 
known—is used in this tower. It is 
designed by engineers and constructed 
according to engineering principles. It 
is the tower for those who realize the 
economy of a permanent investment. 


Send for Catalog 
W. E. Caldwell Co., Incorporated 
2060 Brook St. 
Louisville, Kentucky 





Sales Offices 
in Principal Cities 





New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
Toledo, Chattanooga, Charlotte, Detroit 


—— See cllso —— Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG——— Atlanta, Ga. 














2. R.D.COLE MFG.CO. | 


NEWNAN, GA. 


New York Office, 5 Beekman St. 


TANKS - TOWERS - STANDPIPES - KIERS 
BOILERS - CASTINGS - Monel Metal Work 


Temperature Kegulation for every process um the 
textile industry. Write for Bulletins. 


Eee Chicago 2729 Grecuvie w Ave. New York 231 E,46th St 
Offices im 41 other cities 4277 4 











td SOOREDOSUREDODOESESAOLGONOSSEORONOUCHSASEGURUGOUGHOUCUOOEUEDSCOGRGOOORUROEOUCASORCEOEOEAEGOGUSCEOUGUSOGOODONNOEORORORUEO HOO RGGUEOEOAOROEOESEGHORORGRGORONCHOECRONEDONGOSOURRGOROODEOEOHORORRERGeOROROEOOROSOEOEHeoeneeeeD 


POSITION VACANT POSITIONS WANTED 





CARONONEOGURODGEREDERUSUEDEOARORO NO DOROOROAOESOGRDOSORORSEROGORDER AEE DeRtEonRecEeeREnOneeneeeeNoOnOee’ 








MAN experienced on Universal coning machines, | EXPERT technical mill man and _ executive, 
also to manage small thread plant in New textile college graduate, over 20 years 


FOR SALE 








OOeeDeneeenseneaenecnenenednenticnscnetons 








York City. State age. former employers, yarn | practical broad silk — —— mill a geste 
experience, salary expected, ete P-368, Textile | familiar with all mi departmenta routine so 
World, Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York work, expert analyst of fabrics and — (Additional For Sale Ads 
efficiency man, wishes new connection with pro- on pages 90-91 
ee = | gressive firm. Reply to “Expert Technical Man”, pag ) 
PW-367, Textile World, Tenth Ave. at 36th St., 
POSITIONS WANTED | New York te Td 
_~ — — | oO — -— = ——_—__--- —_ — — — wTOCEOEEOOOOOEOROREDOROCROGOR ODES ODOR OR ERORODE NDS SRAOROORE DOH ERRGeORORRTERERROCEOReeeneteceeneanoceeeES 
AN expert dyer on Rayon knitted and woven . . . 
goods, is open for a_ position. If you are REPRESENTATIVE AVAILABLE Top Dyeing and Printing 
a for a real dyer and producers, do not 
ail to read this advertisment. PW-371. Textile Experienced Agent, 
World, Tenth Ave at 36th St., New York. Plant for Sale 


with capital and live-wire sales organization, 
—_— well established in dress trade, to represent 
manufacturer of Silk-and-wool dress fabric. 
DESIRE connection with manufacturers of | Murray Maslin, 1431 Broadway, New York. 
hosiery goods, especially socks and stockings 
of cotton. Write R. Johannessen, Strandgt. 141, 
Bergen, Norway. 





Approximately 50,000 square feet of 
floor space. Buildings in Al condition, 
Machinery practically new. Power 
plant in splendid condition, 2 boilers 
750 HP. 


Plant now shut down, can be put in 
operation in 24 hours. 


SOOUOOONEGEOEOEOEERDSEEDEGE REET EDEORDO CORT DODO EOE EORENOEOEOOERGDEREOUSOROESEREOOROROROOSO NOES OREO REEREEY, 


YARN SALESMAN 


11 years’ experience selling knitting trade 
New York market. Seeks connection with 
spinner making French Spun or Novelty 
yarns Would consider other lines. 


SA-373, Textile World 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 
PRACTI( AL mill man, with twenty years’ ex- DULEROOOORODEODDODADOONEOSUNOR ORO RGRGReReeeeneetaetes, 

perience, wishes position as superintendent 
or assistant in the manufacturing of men's 
wear. Can furnish the best of reference. 
Married and will go anywhere in United States 
or Canada. PW-375, Textile World, Tenth Ave. 
at 36th St., New York. 


— _ ea 


FULL-FASHIONED hosiery superintendent or 

foreman fixer, thoroughly experienced, is open 
for position. Best of references as to ability. 
PW-361, Textile World, 520 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


OVERSEER: would like job as overseer of 

shears, 10 years’ experience as representative 
for Parks & Woolson Co. Best of references. 
PW-359, Textile World, Tenth Ave. at 36th St., 
New York. 


_— 7 
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Westmoreland Dye Works, Inc. 
1909-23 E. Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa. 


OUNONONRAOUEDAONOREORORDOOE READ AUEO ADORE RA OOROERAOEEOROROROEOEDREN GOED ENE ODRORSeOEONESeCeseNeeec eae ee®: 


WOOnnnnnnenneneceancecancanoncnccnsecensen 







SONRENONA OD ACOneOEeOeOeeeeeneeeeeesoneensnen 






OODDEDNOLODEONDEOEOUDAEOROGOOOEOOROEONOrDeORONE 





SUDO OOOONONEAOUEOROUOEDEDOGOROSDROOEDDOGOGRE SUED OREO NORD ORDSORDEDRONONODOGeO EOE ONOEEOORDOA NUON RC NOHORENONR 


WHILE THEY LAST 


4 Large, Roomy 
Stock Safes 


Size:— 
85 in. High 
75 in. Wide 
36 in. Deep 
LIKE NEW 


$160 F.O.B. Your City 


Previously used for safe-keeping of silks, 
woolens, cottons, rayon, samples or mate- 
rial. Equipped with 3 Shelves. 


KRASILOVSKY 
Machinery Movers 
216 Centre St., N. Y. C. 


Od 






PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICES 





“ AOUUEDUGEREGDEOEODONOOROGOEDEDEDESEROROAOEOEOL OOOO EOE OREO ROROEEROOREDOAOURD ROAD RH OteD EOE cHDaeOoCEsEoEO. 





SUCOUDAOENONODONOEOOOREEEOODEDEROROEGEOEONOAEOeOROROeceeeecHOnseeeeesteonoucecaecnoeeecenaneensenseaneoegs 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND 
SERVICE, INC. — 35th YEAR 


CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Send us your personnel requirements. 
294 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 120 Wall Street 412 Washington Street 

Phone Liberty 6547 New York City Reading, Penna. 


SDenennsncnsereeevoonesencennessssacnonnssnnensecessecnsassssssnsccoeenrnonenueneessecneeeansnsnsessonsess MO 


SNOENONEUROREUEAEEOHOENOEUEOGEOEORORGGEO RARER ROED DEORE RODE OREO ROOEODODOEDEOeHOStEONOEEeEOnOnEOROSAEOROED 


W.S. BARSTOW & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Engineering—Design—Construction 
Industrial Plants—Public Utilities 

Consultation Invited on Building Projects 
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Skein | 
Mercerizing 


Machine | 


FOR SALE 





VOCUOEOEDOROEDUROUEOEOUUCEOEOUEOEOOOEOURCUEOEOROORONUROERTEREOROOROETOgIEOE 


Imported machine, very little | 
used, first class condition, 
cost $6,000—will sell for 
$1,500—as we need the 
space. 





euenee 


Address: FS-374, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., N. Y. C. 


sreeeeene 
OUUNDUDODOOOUDOEOUEOEOOEONOSUEOOROEOEROROEROGUSEROEOEEOEDEGAAOEEOEOERORUEOEEEOOROUEOEQOUCESOEOOUUEOROECOEOROOROUROGUROERUGERORREOHOOOREOURS 


CHEUOREEOEEEOOEEIOCEUREOUEOEOEODOEOROEOADEREDDONGUDSOROOOLOOSOROHCHODOLONOULESUSLSCOOBOOOSOEEOETEREDEDES 


AUSCUEsuonaeesnonsnnenensnsngens SOCELECEUEOEOROAOHGHONGERAGOCUROROEOROROEOEOEGESANEDOOONOOOEOEORREOREN OEY 


3 FOR SALE 
= 3—Scott & Williams Model HH Machines, 
3% inch, 220 needles. 
3—Scott & Williams Model HH Machines, 
3% inch, 220 needles. 
16—Tables of Snyder Half Hose Forms. 
JAMES SLAYBAUGH 
5416 Lena Street, Germantown, Phila 


CUEREREOEATOUOREEROROGOREREREORUCEOERCRODGCEORCHORERERECRSORERGOEOROEEOD OUOEONSEOEDESODOEOSOEOROEOEOEOOOEES 


COOEDOOUEDOHONOODOROEOOOOHOROROUONEOEOEE 


ceeeeneneesenenens seenenenencnenseee COCUOOLOROHOUUOOOCEOUECEONORCHCROHOROEOG EDDA RERURORONOEDORNONEEROOREEE 


FOR SALE 


KNITTING MACHINE 


1—-New Scott & Williams Balbriggan web, 
26 in. cylinder, 18 latch needles per 


ceeeeenone 


inch Equipped with Crawford EOB 
Type 16 end Duplex Stop Motion = 
Write = 


CUNARD MILLS, Carrollton, Ga 





eoenseueeneesuennoecsnensesronesseeessciennererennien TE 
FOR SALE : 
Klauder-Weldon, Giles and Smith Drum : 
Skein Dyeing Machines in sizes ranging 
from 25 to 600 pounds per batch for 
worsted, cottor ind rayon skeins 


WANTED 


BuhiImann or Smith Drum Type Machines 
FS-365, Textile World : 
Tenth Ave ut S6th St Ne = 


Z 
“ 





F MEOOREREDERDUESEONERODNREOUREOOERODUOEEOUROODEOOOOSDUORSHDEROOEEROEOSOGUREOOOREDOERGDOEREHERDOORERSD eeneeeeeee seeecereneacee OOONNGODRORORAONeceeenOeCecOeEtS SeCOROReeenaneeeneeeeeeeaneees soeeeeceeeeeeccens FEOEOCEOEEEEODUREEEEOUOEERORORUEREEOROOREEEEORDOREEAECROSEREGOOGEDEECOREREEOODORERPDOSOEEOOODROGEE UES RRtte Tete ee cenees 





seneonenansnoeeny 





OUOneNenOOOeEC HORE rDeNsOnenoD 


sennnenene 


WANTED 


Heavy Duck 
Loom 


4 harness, 130 inch reed space. 


sneneeeneeen 


State make, specifications, condi- 


tion and price. 


Cneneneeneeneoeononcncuensans 


W-362, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York City 
Teevens OTT sneeeeeenenens enenee onneneen es = 


~eeanecneneneuenses Ceunceneenenononeeencecegns Cueonoeononer COUNOEOROEORGHOUREOEDOREROEAROEONOEOROROROGORD = 


WANTED 
Merrow Sewing Machine 


Several Merrow sewing machines for stitching 
butted sean with railway stand or just the heads 








pend sample showing work lone on the machine 

give full description of the machine and stand, and 

state where can be seen Name lowest cash price = 
Textile World : 
t New Yorl = 
ee ’ eeeneeeeene “ OCEORREROR Re ORE HeeeeeEE = 








WANTED 


SUVUUREAOUEAOOAEEOUOREASODEOELOEOOOOOERODEESGUEOOROOREOOOOREAOOEAUOUEROODEREAOOEOO CENTOS EOOEO RENO EEROODEE® = 


CONOUECHOONONOHOROEOOROOEOOHOEOED 


FUOOONEOUROOOEOUROEOROEOEOOROENOOEOOEOREOS 


SUOURSEDEODOSEOEOSEOEOOSURSEGOEOREGROGESEOENOOUGOUAOSOOOOOOSAURAGEOEOORSAOEROESEESEOSOSEOEOEEOEUROGEOGAGHOROGHOEOGAOEOGLOLOGLOEORGEOOOUEOGUGEOSUGROEOGEOEUOCOREGEOEOROSEORGOUEOEODROGOREOUOGEOROGEREERUSGORORUOEO RTO RtORG 


ou 





FOR SALE 


teneneneeenseeene 


Complete Full Fashioned | 
Hosiery Plant 





now operating in Philadelphia, consisting of thirty 
knitting machines, less than four years old, 42 and 45 | 
gauge, necessary auxiliary equipment of winders, | 
| loopers, seamers and examining forms, etc. Will sell | 
knitting plant for removal, or will sell complete with 
buildings, including own power plant and dye house, 
| A-l trade connections. If interested in details, please | 
communicate with 





OV UDEEEONEPOOEDEDELIUAEUDURDOSODDOEPORORDORORTORDD EDO DORR ROHOD ELD DELDDDD DDD DODDEDOOE FED ERODEODO DO: DROS DE DOT ENON DO RRORS DORwETOTED ROnDET sees F: 


BO-369, Textile World, Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 


PERT PORTE TFOODE RI NO DLONPOOET ENED 


sue SOODSEUESEDEEOOUEORORGECHONCOEUEURUEOESOOHOSOROEEAEOEGEOEOUOOOUOUECESUOEEOCULORUOOOGEOOCUROEOECEOUOECUOOECROROCUROUREROEC EURO RO ROCOOEORS PEUUCEOUDEUOEUEOEOEOUUEOEEOECHOOCEOREUECHOOORGOOODORO NORGE OESOROROEOOODD 





OURUOUOUOLOCOUSORONCEORDEDCEEGUGGEOEOEOEOUSEROROROEOGROGODONORUEGEREGUOUROROROESUDOROROROEGEOEGUSDEOSO EGE GHEOEOGDDORDECUOOROGEOEOEUECUSUGURUGUEOEOUSUREGUEUEORGHOROUGOEORUROEOOOOREEOEOEOEDEGUROED RONG ERERUEGESEOESHOGOD®, 


FLAX SPINNING EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


Complete Wet and Dry Flax Spinning Equipment. Wet Systems consist of 3 


seeeneneenas 


seneee 


Spread Boards, Roving, Slubbing, and Spinning, up to 30s lea. Dry Spinning, 3 
Cards with automatic feeds, Slubbing, Roving, and Spinning, up to 24s lea. 
Machinery modern, built by James Mackie & Co. and Fairbairn Lawson Combe 
Barbour Limited. WILL BE DISPOSED OF AT AN EXTREMELY LOW 
PRICE, as building containing same has been sold. Further particulars upon 


request. 


Commission paid to Dealers or Agents GUELPH, ONTARIO, CANADA 


TOPAOOUOOEOROEOEEOOOSEGEDONOEOREGECHOROOHDOOUESROUEOSODNORODOGEEOERDOOOUORODEDEOEEGAOREGEGROGAODUSEDEOSUSEORODEDEEEDEDEOREDEDENGSORDOEORSOEGOORUGEOEEREOELEROEOROSEOEE ROSS CORO ROSE CEO EORERUOOROGO UC EO OHO DOUREOOEGEEEDS 

















seenenenennens OLED PUDOTORORGEDODAUEDOROPORUNGHOEOUODROROEOROEOEGEOE ED DORE E;O@WOOROREDY — OOUDEREUOONOEOODEOESACDEOREDEGHOURENOCOEDEGECHSUPOEOROEOOOOGEONOCOLOOUOEOROCOUDOOORO HOSA OO RtENOES 


WANTED WANTED 


SEVERAL 60” JIGGERS One or Two No. 2 Sholes Color 


opie san Kettles, Made of Monel Metal. 
Give full description and price. 


Address replies to 
THE POWELL KNITTING CO. 
“Sth and Parrish Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 


~-OONOEOUOUEORUEOEDUOEOUOHOUUOROAUEDAGUROEERTEOEOODOOEDEDEOEREDORUSUNGEOESOOECODONDEGHOOOEROROEOROROEEOODS 


Ceeneeenenenveecereense 


dL) 


Address W-372, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York City 


ovevnnener 


OUOUGOPGAAONONDOOUOOEOOOROEOERNONOEOD nueceaneestoncnseenerensanee ONOUOREERUEOECEUOOEEU EURO EOROEOHOOEOEOES 


seen SOCHUEOASEDAUDOAEOEUEOEDROADEDLOGEOEROSOEEEEOEOOOEOEOUROGUSGRDAEAEESURUROROROEOGRCROROHORONOEROROORE 


WANTED 


Kenyon Chinchilla Machines, 
"—P. & W. Model A Double Shears. 
20—8”-in. Intermediate C. & K., 25 har., 
1x4 box Looms, 
W-366, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 


BRUSHER and SHEAR 


Wanted: Hermas or C & M cloth brusher 
and shear for sanding and brushing 36-in 
cotton piece goods. State maker's name 
type, full description of rolls, blades, and 
size. State where can be seen and nami 
your lowest cash price 
W-363, Textile World 

Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 

' 


teeeeeueeeeeneeneenne 


Oepeneenoenneneneee 





TITTLE 


SEUEOUEDRO OUND EOEOECOSOERORDEEEROHOEOROROOEOENORONOEEOES 


sRUOUAULOAOERODOEOUROOOUEOEOEOEGORUOHOROEDEREHOEONT 


seneneoegeenoeoener desneueueene teneueenenene COUUUECEOORORCHOROROHUUOUEUEEOERDEO EURO ODED bd 


TseeeeneeeeceeeDeneencesceeenensecsennesen 


UNOOHESONEORORSOROADORUNOBOUROOROROEONOOED 





sneenenseceneeneonnee 


DOMINION LINENS LIMITED | 





reeeeeeneneonecesconeneaeens 


eoeeueeventens 


enenenenens seceeeneeneneenenes Oeunenoneeenpenesenonneneene ANONDEODOOOEOURUROROEONOEDOEOEOOORORORONOE un Foe senneeeaeneeey AAUUEUEONOEOLUAEUEOEOEOEOROROUEOEOROEDEOOSUEOOOROEOEOUOUEOROOOROREAROROEOEOROROOSOROORS. 


eneeeeeanenoneneny teaneeeeeeceonss sneueeeeeneueae COUCREDEUUCORGROROEDECEOROEOEEAOGEOHOEOEOEOE snenenneuee ™ PU 


WANTED : 


We are in the market for a Hunter 
Wool Stock Agitating Table Dryer. 
If you have any other wool stock dryers 
of recent make send description, full par- 
ticulars and price to 
W-370, Textile World 
Tenth Ave, at 36th St.. New York City 





F YOU do not find what you want 
in the Searchlight Section of 
TEXTILE WORLD 


then advertise for it! 





Taseeunene teneceneane AeOeDEOROHOOEUEOEOEONOECECEOREOROROROHOERE teeeeeunens OEOUEEROROSOEOHOHOR DEON ERHORERETS evenenenenonsussouseenngns Oneneeoneneeensenseeusnsenens ODUUEOEOEORONOHOROORONCONURUROROROEDEDEOODOEOEORRORS 


AT 





June 27, 1931 
Textile World 


(2833) 91 





AUECHOEOOUEEOEDUGUOELOGAROEOEEOGLOGESEOOSESEOUDUEDESUGOEOAOUGOROUDEGEDESESOGOEGUSECOGUEGEOEOEGOGUDOEOLELOOROLORGOSPOOEOSOEONOOEURONEESOEROOSUSCEDEDUEOCHOOEUSAHRONGEOOEOSROROEE HOO NORD SUC HEONSGHOROECOSOSOROA EOS ROESERS: 


FOR SALE 


Allen Woolen Mills 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SADEUDCOUONONURRODODOOEORRONORARAODONORDOADRODURAOROREONO HORN ONOOOAEGDODOOEOEOOOGEOHO DORE CoeRROnERTORIT: 


FOR SALE 


1—Hunter Circular Raw Stock Dryer. 
1—Hunter 84x90 Blamire Lapper. 

2—Sulphur Continuous Warp Dyeing Machines. 
10—60-in. motor-driven Extractors. 
1—Double-cylinder Teasel Gig. 
10—Smith Mill Piece-sewing Machines. 
1—Proctor & Schwartz 72-in. Loop Dryer. 
1—C. & M. 76-in. Teasel Gig. 

1—Fletcher 42-in. Extractor, copper basket. 
4—Brantwood Warp Dyeing Machines. 
1—90-yd. Butterworth 82-in. return Cloth Dryer. 
1—66 %-in. P. & W. Single Shear. 
1—66%-in. C. & M. three-burner Singer. 
1—66-in. Voelker Dewing Machine. 

1—-72-in. D. Gessner double-bed Rotary Press. 
1—Butterworth 66-in. Padding Machine 

1—D. Gessner 100-in. single-bed Press. 
1—-Kenyon 66-in. Chinchilla Machine. 
1——Hunter new 63-in. Chinchilla Machine 
2—-Model B, P. & W. 66-in. Double Shears 
1—-Woonsocket 36-roll, 80-in. D. A. Napper. 
1—P. & W. 66-in. Measurer, A. W. C. type. 
1—D. & F. 36-roll, 90-in. D. A. Napper. 
1——-Woonsocket 22-roll, 90-in. S. A. Napper. 
3—Permutit Water Softeners, 20,000, 50,000 
and 200,000 gallons. 
No. 50 Universal Coners or Tubers. 
50—No. 90 Universal Bobbin or Quill Winders 
Foster 100-spindle Tube Winder. 


One of the best known and easiest to merchan- 
dise, men’s wear woolen mills. 7 Sets Cards. 
4000 Mule Spindles, 76 Broad Looms, with 
Dyeing and Finishing equipment. 

Has been selling direct—hence products are well 
known in all markets. 


to 
= 


SODODEODDONDOOEAOAOOOORAEEOEOOEAROAOEEAGAOEEDELSEODEOEASAOEEOEEOAEOEROEAODOGRODAOREOEOTEOEEDEROEO RAGED GEO EOOO RO REDDER ONO RORAOEAGENORS 


2—Foster 100-spindle Cone Winders. 
3—-Whitin Long Chain Quillers. 
A BARGAIN FOR SOMEBODY 2—-Altemus double-gear Beaming Frames 
4—-Altemus Pin and Pinless Warpers. 
2—-82-in. Saco Lowell Worsted Warp Slashers. 


20—92-in. C. & K. Looms, 25 har. 4x4 box 


F h . p 1 40——-82-in. C. & K. Looms, 25 har. 4x4 box. 
40—72-in. C. & K. Looms, 20 har. 4x4 box. 
or further information apply to 4¢—T2-in. C. & K. Looms, 20 har. tx4 bos. 
holstery 
2—-42-in. C. & K. Pattern Looms, 25 har. 4x4 


box 


HARRY STEPHENSON or JOHN J. McCLOSKEY, Inc. 
146 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 138 S. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PTT 


FRANK W. WHEELER 


2911 C St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TOROUDAOUOOREEOEAUROEOLOCHOEUDUROEOOEEDOEOEOEEOEORGHDUSUGOEOEOUODOOEONOHEOEOROEOOROROROOROROHO TORRE RO RORROS 
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SUDEDOUDERDOOUEUEEHOOOEONOUOOEEOOOUEEEOUUOESEAUOUOOOSUEUOAOCEEEOOUDERESUOUEENCUOUEEEOEOEOEROOOUORERUOAOCRROODELEDODESUCEOOEOROOOODODEOUOEORSOREGEOOORERGEOREOEEIOOREOHOOOEREOOOOENOROORE 


“WANENOGGEEDOAANUUAULEOCLOUROLELELHIOENOOOOEUOTEOGUOOERCONEOUEENOOOENOUULUAOSESUORELOUEOODDODUDOELODORAAEERDGOBOOGEEOORDEEOAEGUNS TEODOR ESOOOEEADGSORDEDENOPRROOUOROOOORENOEENODEEROOREODAORNOOSROGORNOOO ESCO ORSOO ERODED 





AUDUROEOEOURORUGGRGGEUEOEODODGUDERODUNOUOUDORGROEOROUDEGUDOEDEOEGHOROOSUGORODUROEOOGEDOSUROREOROSUDOROROEOEOOROROEOROOROEOROUGHROROROE ODEO 


MARTIN * HORSFALL * DEGAN 


VALLEY FALLS MACHINERY CO. 
Appraisers and Dealers 
New and Used Woolen and Worsted Machinery of All Kinds 


WE HAVE WHAT YOU WANT 
VALLEY FALLS, R. I. 


CUOERUREEOEOROUODOODORUDOAOEOUEORORUDERGEEOEGEOOOO SOND ROAOEOERUGUROEUEOURGEOROEOUDEROSDEOEDOROEOEDEDEDOSERUDU DORON EEEOOOEOEOUREGUGUEOEONDOREROEUROEDEOEOOEERONORGEDGEOEDEOESOSEDERORUROEDORORDNGERORUEORONDEREROEOOEOROEDOS~ 


AVUCUEDEONDEDEDOSUDOUOOOEOUEOEOEOEDAOOEOHOUDUEODOEOEOOOOEUEOOGEOUDOROECREO OURO ROEER ROE SERtOOHONONEOEOROOODS 


Extractor Bargains 


Rebuilt and Tested in Our Own 
Shops at Newark, N. J. 
2—60-in. Copper Basket Motor, Belt 

Driven. 
2—48-in. Tolhurst copper baskets. 
3—40-in. Tolhurst copper baskets 
30—32-in. to 12-in. sizes, copper baskets, 
standard makes. 
Truck and Skein Dryers, Pumps, Boilers, 
Copper Kettles 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


(Representatives located in the North and South) 13-16 Park Row. N. Y. C. 
Telephone 1181-1182 Room 303, Granite Block, Fall River, Mass. P. O. Box 515 Barclay 7-0600 


CHOUUEOUREDELUCU PLEO EOEUEOECUREDORIEDODURTEOEOROEDEOERUROEOLOORUEOEGEOUOORUEOEOEOEDUROEDESEDEGOERRORODOEOOSURUEOEOEGUGUSUDEDDEOROUROROOGEOESEDEDOEASOROROORORUGOROUEOEOEOEODOOOGRORGORORERGR ELSE OO ROEORSORGAOEEORORORD ERED THPENORUOEEUEEEDCUERODOUSECEREEDODLOEEORUOERSEDOGEEOEEOEOOEDODEROEUOROUROODEEURERDEGEREOONEEORDES SON ERUEEN 


ONCUEOUED OREO RO RONOROOROOSOROROOEOROROND 
PEDUROEOUEOEOEDUEOEEEOEOO ESCO RONDORORORED 


TEUEUEUEOEDEDERTEUEUEGETLOEDDEEDEDEOEDECEDURDEDATORERUEDUOOOOOUDOEDEROTOEDOGHOOOUROEDROUSOSUSUGSESEOUDOGEOESUREOESHOGEOROLOLOONOEONOERROUEAEOEOEGEOREODOROOCRONORSORUROLOEOR OOOO RO RU DOR DUROROEOEOOROSOROOOTOOROROHORRRER 


JOHN MARSHALL 


DEALER 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


NEW AND USED 


enennenens 
SPOLEOROEEEDANDROEEOESDOEOOOASOSUROEGOEOEOOROSOAOUEDEOSEOUDORORCerSORGORO ROO ROeDEREROORE, 


THONROEONEAAOEOROOROERSUECHEA DRO EOERORGEROROOEDEGOROROEAOEOEOO ROA ACOROROEROROEDEEOESEOORE 
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AUUUECHONOUROEUEOROHOLGODOEOROUSEEOEOEEEOEOEDERUEOROECUSUGUELESEOERESOROEONCEOOOUEGEOROEOROUOROOEOEOEOUOUOUEOEOEOLOOSUEOEOEGEGOGHROEOHONOECOROEORCHCEOESOECEURGEOUOOEOROUGURUEUROASUSUEOECEOOOUROROEOROOROESAOTEOROROR ORY 


JOHN J. McCLOSKEY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY OF ALL TYPES 


APPRAISALS WOOLEN—WORSTED—COTTON LIQUIDATIONS 
Philadelphia Office Factory & Warehouse 
138 So. Front Street NEW AND USED Collingswood, N. J. 


COUUAUEREOOEODOEEOEODEGUGDOEEDEOEEDEDEORGUEOEODESEGEEEEREGEOUEGEOEIOEODOOEOEOOODOORODUORIROONEAEOORE \EDEOEOROOLORODERPEEEOEORORDORORODROEOOEDEOEOOEDEORERIOROEOOEOROEEOEOROSOOEOEOEOOEOEOREOEGRORURES#SRORNOEOEOREOROROED 


AEUEUOEUEOEOLOUEUROEOEOREOEOROUEDOGEOROEOHEEROEOEDURSEGEOEOUCOOCREROEOHOREOHORO ERE CORO ROROEOHOHETEOROOEOS 


FOR SALE 


20 gangs No. 50 Universal Winders (6 spindles 
per gang) arranged for cone or tube winding 
$75.00 per gang, mill floor. 
20 gangs No. 50 Universal Winders (12 spindles 
per gang) arranged for cone or tube winding. 
$125.00 per gang, mill floor. 


1—Brandwood Delahunty Beam Dyeing Plant com- 
plete, consisting of 
3—6 Beam Dyeing Machines 
2—4 Beam Dyeing Machines 
2—Single Beam Dyeing Machines 
227 Perforated German silver and alloy beams, 
warper attachment for beams, pumps, piping 
valves, motors, compressor, storage tanks, hoists, 
tracking, ete. 
Indispensable to any mill that can use warp 
dyeing on beams, Can be seen installed as 
originally used. 


WOONSOCKET RAYON CO. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


AUOOEEEODOURAEOEENORGHOCEDEOHONOEOURORE AO ROSStEOEOES 
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SHURCEOUCAEOEOEOEOOEOROEOOOEOOSUGOCOEOEOESUEREUEOEGUUREOROECEREGEEOREOUGHEUROEUEUEOROEOOSOEOEOHCORTOUCOROEOHOOON OURO HORDE: OOCUCEGHEUROUDUEERODOROODODOEUROEOROOEOROROORURORONOEOREOEOHOREOROFOE- 


HARRY STEPHENSON 


IMPORTER, DEALER AND MANUFACTURER 


TEXTILE MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES 


NEW AND USED 
146 SUMMER ST., cor. High St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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FOR SALE 


Complete Unit of 400 and 600 Hook 
Jacquard Card Cutting Machines 


consisting of Repeater, Lacer, and Piano 


Think 
Cutter, all in perfect condition. 


“SEARCHLIGHT” 
FS-327, Textile World 


First ! 
Tenth Ave, at 36th St.. New York City 
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REBUILT BARGAINS 


24—-20 to 60-in. Steel and Copper Baskets, 
American, Adams, Troy, Tolhurst 
Extractors. 

1—Two-Truck Yarn Dryer. 

Automatic Stock Dryers and Looping 

Dryers. 


STEIN-BRILL CORPORATION 
25 Church Street, New York, N. Y 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY LIQUIDATIONS MILL PROPERTIES 
APPRAISALS RELOCATIONS 


BOSTON, MASS. H. M. McCORD ATLANTA, GA. 


161 Devonshire St. 100 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 404 Bona Allen Bldg. 
Liberty 5948 Ashland 4-0345 Atlanta 
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From the daily report 
of a Textile World field 


representative -.... 








OR. go Kiranineion eee Wile, BE.. 6 ois sedsaves , purchasing agent, 
states he just bought a folding machine after finding it advertised in Textile World. 
Machine cost $1,250. It will save over $8,000 a year.” 


Many a mill is losing more than $8,000 a year by “saving” the price of replacing anti- 
quated equipment with modern equipment. The advertisements in this issue point the 
way to equally large real savings for your mill. 
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